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The keynote of good tire service is good rubber. Good rubber is ex- 
pensive, but not too expensive or too good for the Kelly-Springfield Tire. 
Always found on the highest priced carriages. It helps to justify the price. 


Booklet, ‘‘ Rubber Tired,” for the asking. 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Company, 
39 Pine Street, New York ‘Akron, Ohio 
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Important new Macmillan Books 


READY THIS DAY 
Efficiency and Relief $4 Programme of Social Work 


By Edward T. Devine, Ph.D., LL.D., Schiff Professor of Social .Economy in 
Columbia University; author of “ Principles of Relief,” etc.; Director of the New York 
School of Philanthropy. Cloth, 16mo, 75-cts. net (postage 7 cts.) 


PUBLISHED JANUARY § 
The Life of Lord Randolph Churchill 
by Winston Spencer Churchill, ™.p. 


In two octavo volumes, with portraits, etc., $9.00 net 


“ Here is a book which is certainly among the two or three most exciting political biographies 
in the language.”—London Times Literary Supplement. 


“A story, rich in incident, of the most romantic career in modern politics. . . . The charm of 
the book is that it places the central figure in exactly the setting that it demands. . . . The 
biographer unfolds his story with as little comment of his own as may be; but it tells the more 
on that account, and his mere narrative becomes, as it proceeds, a masterly analysis of Parlia- 
mentary strategy.”— Westminster Gazette. 


PUBLISHED JANUARY 13—THE SECOND EDITION OF 
Salve Venetia! Gleanings from History 


By Mr. F. Marion Crawford. _ illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Two volumes in a box, crown 8vo, $5.00 net. Carriage extra 


“It creates the atmosphere and ineffable charm of Venice better than any book I have ever 
read.”—E. L. SHUMAN, Chicago Record-Herald. 


PUBLISHED JANUARY 17 


Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 


By William Holman Hunt, author of “ The Life of Williamson,” etc. 

Two volumes. Richly illustrated. $10.00 net. Carriage extra 
“ At last there is set before the world the book which has been none too patiently waited for 
for many years past, and an absorbing, interesting, and valuable book it is, fluently and 


admirably written, and on its lighter side vastly entertaining. . . . Likely to survive as long as 
English art is treasured and studied.”—Daily Graphic, London. 


PUBLISHED JANUARY 25 
History of the Inquisition of Spain 


By Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. In four volumes, 8vo, to be issued at intervals 
of about six months. The price of Volume I., 620 pp., $2.50 net 
The recognized importance of Dr. Lea’s “ History of the Middle Ages,” which has been trans- 
lated into both French and German, gives assurance that this work will take a permanent 
position as an authoritative and dispassionate account of an institution which possesses peren- 
nial interest. In the dark history of human aberrations, the Spanish Inquisition has won 
for itself a unique position as the perfected embodiment of the evil forces of fanaticism, which 


subordinated all considerations of humanity or policy to the ———- end of enforcing unity 
e 


of faith in the Spanish dominions, at a time when those dominionencircled the globe, and the 
influence which it exercised in moulding the character of the nation has extended to the 
present time. 


Mr. B. L. Putnam-Weale’s The Re-Shaping of the Far East 
By the author of ‘* Manchu and Muscovite ” 
Illustrated from fine photographs. Two volumes, $6.00 net 
“It is emphatically a work without which the library of the student of the Far Eastern 
question will be incomplete.”—Daily Telegraph, London. 
“ His wide knowledge of political conditions throughout the Asiatic world is supplemented by 
keen insight and a vivacity of logic that rivet your respectful attention."—ew York Herald. 








""? THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 6 yim ave. 
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The UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


are arranged for the sys- 
tematic study of Greek 
and Italian Art. One 
cent each, or eighty 
cents per hundred. 
Catalogues and sam- 
ples on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
203 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


NORTHFIELD 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS HYMNAL 
SALE DOES 
ITS tse vors GOOD 
5 Cents ROYALTY is Paid 
**The Northfield Schocls’’ on every copy sold 
CLotH Bounp, $25 per 100, 30c. postpaid. 
Returnable Samples mailed to “‘ earnest inquirers.” 
Published by the publishers of the famous ** Gospel Hymns.” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 

















The Evolution of Man 


By Prof. Wilhelm Boelsche of Berlin, translated by Ernest 
Untermann, . Aclear. strong. simple summary not only of 
Darwin but of the work of a generation of scientists along th« lines 
Darwin opened up. Boelsche shows that the * “missing, links” 
have been found, and he gives pictures of them. University men 
will find new facts in the book, while bright children of fifteen will 
find it easy reading. Cloth, illustrated, 50 cents, postpaid, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO. 
60 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO 


AS COMPANION 


—Position wanted by a refined, 
quniable young woman, graduate of a medical school of high s stand. 
ing ; speaks German, French, English ; has studied and lived abroad. 
Highest references given and required. 1,121, Outlook. 


K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 

accurately describes 216 varieties of 

fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, 


in RINBTSSOTH WAR 
Banking by Mail i. a 
Send for pamphlet. WARNER M. — a President. 
Complete Electric Light Outfits 
Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn. 
JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


Sold by all pgs. in Paint. Send for FREE illustrated 
book, edition ** T.’’ - JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 





By_ a young woman (physician).— 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW JERSEY 





Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency “Fits Arve 


Recommends teachers to colieges, schoois, and familes 
Advises parents about schools. Wim. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut, Norwalk. 


Miss Baird’s School for Girls 


33d year. Intermediate, College Preparatory, and general courses, 
superior advantages in Music, Art, and the Languages. Gym 
nasium. Home life simple, yet inspiring. 


ILLINOIS 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
The University of Chicago 


Courses for Students, Teachers, Parents, Preachers, Bankers, 
Writers, etc., of High School and College grade. One-half the 
work for an A.B., Ph.B., or S.B. degree 7 be done by corre- 
spondence. Begin study any time. Addr 

he University of Chicago (Div. E), “Chicago, Illinois 




















MASSACHUSETTS 
THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS’ SCHOOL 


BILLERICA, MASS. 

A thoroughly modern, military home school for boys seven to six- 
teen, inclusive. Limited to forty. $500 per year. Unruly boys 
positively not admitted. Write or illustrated booklet con- 
taining full particulars. M. C. MITCHELL, Prin. 


Home School for Girls 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Colle e Preparatory and General Courses. To fill bee vacancies in 
the Home Department, a reduction in terms will be made for the 
second half of the school year. Address No. 1,007. The Outlook. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. new gymna- 
sium with swimming pool. Fits for College, Scientific Schoo!, and 
Business. [Illustrated p ony hlet sent free. Chase address 
DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














The Elizabeth General Hospital & 
Dispensary Training School 


has a limited number of vacancies for educated women between the 
age of 21 and 35. Thorough training in surgical, medical, and obstet- 
rical nursing. Diplomas from this school are recognized in New York 
State. For circulars of information apply to Training School, Eliza- 
beth General Hospital & Dispensary. Elizabeth, N. J. 


ue _NEW YORK CITY EA 
Scientific Development of the Speaking Voice 


Fatigue lessened by correct breathing and knowledge of voice place- 
ment. Miss HENLEY 146 East 36th St., New York City. 


NEW YORK 


Gary de Vabre Academy Lake Ronkonkoma 


Long Island 
For Nervous AnD BACKWARD CHILDREN AND YOUTHS 














£uropean methods. Highest medical references. Terms reasonable 





i Rye, New York. 
Rye Seminary Fer’ particulars addre: 


ess 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE. 


The Balliol School U1¢4;;%,* 


College preparatory and general courses. 
Evita Rockwett Hatt, A.B., Head. — 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BECOME A NURSE 


Write for our booklet explaining 

our method of training by Daly at home. 
Invaluable for the practicing nurse or 

the beginner. 
Endorsements by physicians, nurses and 

patients. 
Let ne . mere 4 of graduates earning 

12 
The CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 882 Main St. Jamestown,¥.T. 
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TRAVEL 


TRAVEL 


TRAVEL 





RAYMOND s WHITCOMB 


TOURS 


EUROPE. 
CALIFORNIA 
MEXICO 

FLORIDA 
HAWAII, 


Parties limited in number. 
Superior accommodations. 
Individual tickets by all 
Railway and Steamship Lines. 
Send for booklet. 


Reservations made by telephone. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Authorized Agents all Lines 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, etc. 


TOURS n 
nw ORIENT 


Luxurious and leisurely travel through lands 
famous B romance, history, and encred. sto 
COOK'S THIRTY-NINTH AN UAL 
SERI ES 3 select limited Parties leave 
6, 9, nN 3, 17, 27 , 4 the HE 
HOLY 


‘AN, EGYP T sth 
REECE. etc. 


TU Ss ROME 
. tO - $1,090 


Including All Pa tin first-class through- 
out, Send for illustrated Programme. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia Chicago, 
San Francisco, and 125 Offices Abroad. 
— Established 1841 — 


OW World Tours 


Leisure and Comfort  ~ Strictly High Class 
Small Private Parties No Extras 


Mediterranean Party, sailing May 
2, for Gibraltar, Naples, Pompeii heme 
Pisa, Venice, pailen. ucerne, 
Bern, Bale, Heidelbe May- 
1¢ Rhine, Cologne, Amster m, The 
" Scheveningen, Antwerp, Brussels, 
Two months’ tour, $525 
Summer Party, sailing June 30, for 
lover, Antwerp, Brussels, Paris, Geneva, 
Simpion ‘lunnel, Milan, Rome, Florence, 
Pisa, Venice, Lucerne,’ Interlaken, Bern, 
2, Heidelberg, aye nce, The’ Rhine, 
Cologne, Amsteriy e Hague, Scheven- 
ingen, Hi ok of Holland, London. 
Months’ tour, $530, 
Sead for itinera’ 
Mr. and Mrs. EDWARD A, ROBSON, 
Yonkers, ¥e 


Etc. 





TR. 





Florenc ec, 
Interls aK n, 
ence, * 


Hague, 
Paris Li yndon. 


‘wo 
Extension to Scotland. 





galling 
L Conard 
ine has a few veneiiie Two. months 
2 England, France, Germany, Holland, 
Witzerlancl, and Italy, under guidance of ex- 
perience traveler. Cost from meaee 30, 
includ ing allexpenses. For itinera ress 
rof. Raiey, 6400 Harvard Ave., a 


EUROPE Select private Tour. Seven 
,:_., Countries, Sailing June—via 

pioraltar ~~ First Class— Fourth Season. Miss 
. W!\.BER, 253 Broadway, New York. 


E UR OP E aay te pity 








Babcock’s European Tours 


Po tos ‘ Parties limited to ten. Saline 
se june, July. Asheville, N. C. 








FOREIGN TOURS 


Parties for Egypt and _apectine sail 
Feb. 3, 24, and March 9 e best arrange 
ments, Under ee aa “al 

Dunning, author of “* To-day on The Nile.” 

. Spring tour sails April 14. Italy, Swit- 
zerland, The Rhine, Paris, and 

ondon. 

Summer tours to Norway,North Cape, 
Sweeny, and Russia sailing June 7, 21, 
and July 5 

Summer Tours. Tour A sails June 27 to 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
paris, London, England, and Scot- 
and. 

Tour B sails June 21 to Italy, Switzer- 
land, — Rhine, Paris, and London. 

oii -¥: DUNNING & CO. 


oston, Mass. 
635 Fine yen Bldg. 


Chicago, Ill. 
230 Montgomery t., San Francisco, Cal. 


2 re er prev] 


THE COPLEY TOURS 


An inexpensive edition of our larger work 
he University Tours, but the same in method 
and spirit. 

Tour A June pe to August 22d, Liverpool 
to Naples. $475 

Various eodieations of itinerary and cost. 
Send postal for announcement and travel map. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 

Dept. M, 201 Clarendon St., Boston. 





WEST INDIES 


The Dyebec Steamship Co.’s Mail Steamer 
Pre —_ ei oe New York Feb- 
17, 1906, fora 


SPECIAL \ YACHTING CRUISE 


oars *150 “4 


Particulars from 
ARTHUR AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


A. E. Getapsarpcs 9 Co., 
39 Broadway, 


THOS. COOK ‘& SON 


New York, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, 
Cuicaco, SAN FRANCISCO, ETC. 





rivate Party, 
u ro a under expe- 
tances and cultured 
direction, desires - 
obtain one or two additions. Among thes 
cial features will be a visit to Bayreuth 
Parsifal, anda Canal Boat trip throu zh 
Holland. Address No. 1,039, The Outloo 





Europe and the Orient 
10th season, Two high-class tours. Parties 
private and limited. Exceptional opportu- 
a. Personally conducted by Miss Redford 
So slomon of oe Address Miss 
ELIZABETH A RD, RuralRoute 
No. 5, Hillsboro Road, p Nsekuitle Tenn. 





Two delightful tours via 

EUR PE pe yy we gailing 
uly 7 

Norway-Sweden ran June l4th. Eve 


hing 
first class. Membership limited. Miss Pant- 
LIND, 790 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Free Tour to Europe 


or the Holy Land. nizers of ap arty of 
eight will be given ong re Witt J Partieu- 

rs_and itineraries of S, 
462 Putnam Ave., Brokine ¥ y 





SMALL PARTY 

rc of Young Ladies, 
Ma h under the leadership 
of Miss A. R. Gilchrist, Philada., assisted by 
Miss Rachel K. Sewall’ of Washington, vis- 
iting i Switzerland, Germany, 
The hine, Paris, and England. 
oon hy weeks, 


ly immediately. 
4437 Spruce St., Brilsdelphee Penna. 


EUROPE $ Sail from New York 


or Boston to the 
Mediterranean by the 
WHITE STAR LINE 
Gileehtag, A, .Alex- 
andria, Nap Genoa. 
Republic, 15,378 Tons. 
13,507 Tons. 
c, 12,097 Tons. 
Romanic, 11,394 Tons. 
For descr iptive matter 
: and satlings address 
WHITE STAR LINE 
9 B’way, N.Y., or 84 State St., Boston 


ELECT PRIVATE TOUR TO 
SWITZERLANDand GERMANY 
re joints in prance and pasignd (incteding 
on and Paris), Northern Italy, Austria, 
—_ ae gm “an Jul 4 for tour of “a Says. 
at cost of wiss passes b 
gence; Mt. , ©, ‘Matterhorn, etc. 
art centers. 








erman 
ntleman of ripe experience in 
European travel in charge. References essen- 
tial. Early application necessary,.as small 
party is desired. Write or call upon CHARLES 

OLLINSON, 203 Broadway, New York. 
The Isle 


NAS SAU of June 


You will be fortunate | in Joinin personally 
conducted Kifain to St. A ugus tine, Palm 
Beach, iami, and assau. Best 
route, Best hotels, Delights_ of_tropic 
fruits and flowers Unsurpassed. Leaves 
Feb. 27. 
** Climate just a healin’ balm 
O! your heart’s spake | full er calm, 
Down at dear ol 
Send now for booklet. D.. G. | HITCHCOCK, 
Manager Ideal Trips, Warren. Mass. 


1906 Tours: (a) North of 
To Europe Europe ; (b) Great Britain, 
with coachings ; (c) Throug urope. Num- 
bers, limited. 21st season. Address Honey- 
man’s Private Tours, Plainfield, New Jersey. 














THE COLLVER TOURS 


“LUXURY IN TRAVEL” 
Special Parties for 


JAPAN 


In February, March, April, and July. 
Especial facilities for inde- 
pendent travelers to Japan. 


THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 
368 Boylston Street, Boston 


KING EUROPEAN TOURS 


HIGH CLASS, PRIVATE PARTIES 

March 9, + <“% Egypt, Turkey, 
Greece, Italy. 

May 8, Meditervancan, Art Centers. 

June 30, North Cape,Central Europe. 

July 7, ‘Mediterranean. 

July 14, Coaching through ‘mane 
Isles. Cost $385 to $900 


EUROP $250 


Personal escort. {Choice of routes. Parties 
ee. - toplya 

EM VLE, “Watertown Q, Mass. 

will mabe a few girls 


Foreig 
Travel steric 


Address 142 East goth : St > = York. 























Select _ two 
= x4 sum- 
ur. 





ss Weldon, who 
iss had unlimited 
experience in 


EUROPE and 
the ORIENT 





SPEND. your summer vacation with me, 
ping Out in the Yellowstone 
Nat’l Park and the Teton M 
Wyo. The best way. The i ineqpensie way. 
Fifth season. Two limited parties Address 
Rev. R. C. BRYANT, Rockford, Ill. 
Select three 


EUROPE ccc. Sx, $385 


tour, filing to Mediterranean. Apply at once. 
Rev. L. D. TEM PLE, Watertown Q; Mass. 


ountains, 
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THREE DAILY TRAINS 


TO 


GALIFORRIA 


She 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED 
Less than three days Chi- 


cago to San 


and Portland. 


drawing 


cars, 
tion car. 


room and private 
compartment 
Composite Observa- 


Francisco 
Pullman 


Sleeping 
cars, 
tion car. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTED 


Less than three days Chi- 
cago to Los Angeles, via the 
new Salt Lake Route. 
man drawing 
Pullman Tourist Sleeping 
Composite Observa- 


Pull- 
room and 


The China € Japan Fast Mail 


Fast through daily train to San Francisco, Los Angeles 


and Portland without change. 


Room and Tourist Sleeping 


ALL 


MEALS IN 


Pullman Drawing 
Cars. 


DINING CARS 


Chicago, TAT Cib tear: 2 
North-Western Line. 


ALL_,/AGENTS 


SELL TICKETS VIA 


THIS 


LINE 


W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 


 _ TFRAVEL 


Sam O2=S 
COLLEGE MEN ABROAD 


Find in University Travel the prepara- 
tion for a career, in not a few cases the career 
itself. These things are possible; better 
things are sure. Write for our 

SPECIAL RATES TO COLLEGE MEN 
BURE EAN OF ee tee ee 


arendon St.. Boston, Mass 


EUROPE June 23, via_ Gibraltar ; 


Mth party ; highest tes- 
timonials; moderate price. For illustrated 
books, map, etc., address W. A. JOHNSON, 
214 W. Franklin St., Baltimore; Md. 


TRAVEL 


Leyland Line 


Immense new steamers. Discount of 10% 


allowed on return portion. 

From Boston to Liverpool 
Winifredian Feb. 7| Devonian Feb. 21 
Cestrian . Feb.14| Bohemian . Mar.7 

First-class rate, winter season, $55 

COMPANY’S OFFICE 

India Building, 84 State St., Boston 


Mediterranean Route 
Miss H. M. Barbour will sail with limited 
arty of ladies on White Star steamer Cretic, 

June 2lst, for Gibraltar and Naples. Vth 


tour. Itinerary. 1,107, Outlook. 


TRAVEL _ 


EACHERS OF THE ; CLASSIC Ss 
review the Roman Empire in her scat- 

tered remains. Our itinerary of Europe turns 
from the beaten — to Caerwent, Bath, an 
Carlisle in Eng to Orange, Avignon, 
Nimes, Arles in France ; to Verona, Chiusi, 
Tivoli, Velletri, Terracina in italy § to Gir- 
genti and Selinunte in Sicily; o Saalberg 
and Birten in Germany. But thet rest is not 
forgotten. This is only suggestive. Send post- 
al for detailed i itinerary. dress GEORGE 
ALLEN, Ph.D., Dept. of Latin, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Associated Travel 
Great Britain and Continent, 70 days, $565- 
Naples to Paris, 51 days 
Endeavor Tours. $250 to 

AMERICAN TRAVEL CLUB 
New Rochelle, N. Y.- 


four la 
month 
change 


SP: 


Moro 


1,900 fe 
ciimate 


Moder1 
Illustrz 
ton. 


applicat 
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TRAVEL 


1G H- CLASS, exclusive party of girls 
H under personal care and chaperonage 
of a lady of experience in European travel 
and of very highest university circle refer- 
ences will leave New York in June for a gen- 
eral tour of Europe. Details and itinerary 
upon request. Box 34, New York Univer- 
sity. University Heights, New York City. 








Leloqwa 
A Year in Europe (37° 
France, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy. Winter at Florence in comfort- 
able American home. Opportunity to steady 
art and languages. Address 6,682, Outlook 


CLIFTON SPRINGS 
is60 SANITARIUM 150s. 


The Model Health Resort with all the 
comforts of a home. A resident staff 
of ten physicians, a corps of trained 
nurses a isteonerants experienced in all 
met edical, Surgical, Electri- 
cal, and ft drotherapeutic treatments, 
A bountiful table. Service thr = gwest 
is of the best. Rates conceded lowest 
of any institution giving similar advan- 
tages. Send for booklet ** O.”’ 


The Sanitarium, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 





R. FLICK, Prof. Europ. Hist., Syra- 

I cuse (N. Y. } University, will again con- 

duct a small, select Travel-Study Club 
from Italy to Eng., June to Sept. to days 

$500. Expert guidance. Explanato: feoates. 
Few vacancies only. Apply immediately. 

attractive tours by 


Eu r oO p e€ way of the Ly gi 


ranean, June 2 and 19. A dress D 
KUGLER, 426 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EUROPE and ORIENT 
25th season of uninterrupted _suc- 
= Comfort and pm T an 
ough sightseeing under exper 
guidance. Limlied parties. A uf 
arrepgroments freon. ‘wtah 

tours iB Prange. - and Mrs. HOW 

148 B Rides St., Glens Falls,N.Y. 


Lady who hes lived much 
abroad, and who _knows 


Art Tour af 
countries, will take 


four ladies to European art centers. Three 
months’ trip, sailing jn May. References ex- 
changed. Address No. 1,037, The Outlook. 


SPAIN Sailing March 31. Book- 


Morocco rs. KinTzINnG, 1823 
France, Italy N cheb dt.. Baltimore. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
A U STRIA 





Eleventh year. Two 











4 MONTHS’ TOUR 








CALIFORNIA 


FLORIDA 





PASADENA, CAL. 


La Pintoresca 


if zon are thinking of California this winter 
it will pay you to consider Hotel Pinto- 
renee or price. for comfort, for everything. 
neal -class hotel at moderate rates. De- 
ch ul situation on hig’ ound surrounded 
Palms and Orange Groves. Golf links, 
E.. court, etc. Write for rates and booklet. 
M. D. PAINTER, Proprietor. 


A Winter Home * Orange Crove 


in sunny Southern California. Accommoda- 
tion, 50 guests. Extensive grounds, croquet, 
tennis and golf. For booklet and rates, address 


«‘The Anchorage,”’ Riverside, 





PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
Hotel Hibiscus 


Near Ro oral Pcinciana. Superior accommoda- 
tions. oderate rates. THomMAsS R. Moore. 


T. AUGUSTINE.— Private Sanitarium 

for medical and surgica patients, con- 

ducted by a registered nurse; all appoint- 

ments strictly Srvt-clagp. For further partic- 

gare apply to, Miss K. TurEAupD, 75 Cedar 
., St. Augustine, Fla. 


1 Asatte. Hotel, on Lake Weir. 
In the high rolling pineland; modern, 
Orange grove free to guests. Best a 
ing and fishing. $7 to 5S per week. “ 
Booklet. L.T.Clawson,Prop., Weirsdale, Fi . 


LOUISIANA 














CONNECTICUT 
Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich, Ct.—First-ciass in all respects; 
home comtorts: H.M. Hitcucock, M D, 





Gasing, Misterte NEW ORLEANS 


New Ber Charles Hotel. Fireproof, 
Write for pamphlet. A..R. BLAKELY & Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 








The Wayside Inn 
NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


Open all year. Easy of access, Write for 
booklet B, Address anager 





E uropean Winter resent 


INNSBRUCK AUSTRIA 


190 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Center for Excursions. 


HOTEL TIROL 


Modern. conveniences. Best references. 
Illustrative pamphlets sent gratis on applica- 
tion, CARL LANDSEE, Prop. 


FRANCE 


XCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

4 fora home with a very cultivated French 
lady in Paris for one or two young ladies de- 
Siring to perfect themselves in French, under 
the most advantageous social concitions. 
eferences given and required. Address 
M. Vaslin, 3 Rue St. Georges, Paris. France. 


BERMUDA 


BERMUDA 
The Ideal Winter Resort 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Open from December to May 


Accomn dates 300 guests. For terms, etc., 
address N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


VICTORIA LODGE 


Hamilt« on, 
Bermiida 

‘e Victoria Park and Cedar Ave. 
card, 7": to 0 gu eek, 
» Je MITH. P Proprietor. 


CALIFORNIA 
Hotel Green PASADENA 


ow open. American 
ean plans. Golf. Larne picture 
reen ark and booklets’ mailed on 
sto J. H - HOLMES, Manager. 




















applic atic 





DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For the treatment of Nervous and mild Men- 
tal Diseases, with a separate Department for 
Drug.and Alcoholic eae Send for illus- 
trated circular. 

AMOS J. GIVENS. ™. D., Stamford,Conn, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Hamilton Wathington: D.c. 


A modern, home-like hotel on the Amer- 
ican plan; g table; libera Ge ement ; 

splendid location ; convenient to all ho aces of 
interest ; local and long-distance ” ones in 








rooms. Transients accomm 50 per 
day and up. Special rates for a weed 
stay. For Posictems and booklet address 

O. BALL, Proprietor. 


FLORIDA 
‘GEM OF THE WINTER RESORTS” 


HOTEL BELLEVIEW 


AND COTTAGES 
BELLEAIR, FLORIDA 
Opens Saturday, January 13, 1906 
“THE CENTRE OF WINTER GOLF” 
Hunting, Driving, Riding, Golfing, Sailing, 
ishing, and Bathing. 

Tinstrated Booklet on yep ication. 

Address B. H. M: 


YA anager, 
Belleair, F Bia cal 


Florence Villa 


The most extensive and complete Winter 
Resort and Orange Plantation in Florida. 
Modern improvements and very low rates. 
Book et. F.W. Inman, Florence Villa, Fla. 














The Attleboro Home Sanitarium 
Laura V. Gustin-Mackie, M.D. For the care 
and treatment of the various conditions attend- 
ing nerve tire. Modern methods. Home com- 
forts. No insane. Supt., Rev. E. G. Gustin. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


Framingham Massachusetts 
For simple living and healthful thinking. 


NEW JERSEY 
The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health 











GALEN HALL 


Hotel and Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Elegant new Building with every 


convenience for comfort and 
health. Over seventy medicinal 
and other Baths given. Sea water 


largely used. 
F. : YOUNG, Gen’! Mgr. 
THE INN 


Browns Mills in-the-Pines 

NEW JERSEY $ 

24 hours from New York. Driest- climate in 

the past. 10 to 15 degrees warmer than New 

Trains leave New York week 

days via fa Pennsylvania R.R. 9:55 A.M., arrive 
Browns Mills, 12 








The Harlan-in-the-Pines 
Lake Helen, Fla. The only hotel in the 
pinesonthe F, E.C. Ry. M. B. MAHON, 





LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Select accommodations for a few refined 
guests. Bertram Cottage, 311 Forest Ave. 














THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 





NEW JERSEY 


The Lakewood Hotel 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


“ The hotel that made Lakewood famous.” 








aE Lakewood Hotel, the largest and 
leading hotel of Lakew ,is now 
open for the season. Accommodations 


for seven hundred. Every comfort, con- 
venience, and luxury provi his 
season the cuisine, a pangs oted for its 
excellence, will be better than evet, $s 
the Chef and Staff that have made 
BE RGER *S of Newport noted, even in 
that home of epicures, have been’ brought 
intact by Mr. Berger to the k wood 

otel. The same rates as heretofore 
will obtain, the Lakewood Hotel con- 
tinting to be the most expensive in 
Lakewood, because the best. Write for 
illustrated book concerning the hotel, 
and treatise on watercure baths. Amer- 
ican and European plans. 


CARL BERGER 
JAS. N. BERRY, Mer. 














LAKEWOOD, N. J. A family Hotel, 


opposite main en- 


f Laurel 
THE TOWERS ypc: of Laur! 
booklet. W. H. WRISLEY Proprietor. 





ttractive home accommodations for 
adults in private family. Ten minutes 
from Erie Station. Excellent table service. 
Reference required. Mrs. HOLMES, 112 
Park St., Montclair, New Jersey. 


IDYLEASE INNis 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 
An Ideal Winter Resort 
Let us send you our booklet. 


Pine Bluff Inn Annex 


OPEN ALL WINTER 


Comfortable, homelike house for people 
wanting rest and outdoor life and recreation. 
Golf, boating, driving. In Jersey pine belt, 
two hours from New York. 

WALTER P. BEERS, Manager, 
Point Pleasant, Ocean Co. 


NEW YORK 











NEW YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 





ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a bui uilding 
site, or forest lands, near Paul Smith’s, Sara- 
nac Lake, or Lake Placid, appl to the Real 
Estate Agent at Saranac 

WILLIAM F. ‘ROBERTS. 





NORTH CAROLINA 
Hotel Margo Terrace 4*keville. 


Beautiful location. Delightful rooms with 
private baths. Excellent fable. Rates mod- 
erate, Booklets. P. H. ANCH, Prop. 


* invites you to escape th 
P inebluff, N. f. cold 4 winter oa. the 
trying days of spring. For f= informa- 
tion address The Mayor(L. S. Packarp). 


EIDELBERG HOUS 
FLAT ROCK, N. C. 


An ideal Winter and Spring resort for 
refined people. Beautiful lake and moun- 
tain views ; well |puilt and equipped house 
(steam heat, etc.); luxurious table and 
furnishings; 65-acre park. 2,221 ft. ele- 











vation. Climate dry and ng. Pooklet 
Gol, Swe boatin p fhoorin ooklet 
.GUERA ., Prop. 








For Rent TWO SUITES OF. FUR- 


Good hunting a ehing, Po many 
Box 228, New Berne, N. C. 





Pleasant h ne 
Boarders Wanted Pleasa altitude 2 p nt 


comiiable, sunny rooms; good table. 
dress OVERBROOK ORCHARD, Saluda, N. C. 


SOUTHERN The Jefferson Inn 


Newand Clean, Steam Heat and all Modern 
Improvements. One Block from Station. 
$2.00 per day and u No_ Consumptives 
taken. J. S. REYNOLDS, Prop. 








INEY WOODS INN.—A mild, dry, 
edlike ‘hotel; long leaf pine; modern, 
home-like hotel; steam heat. baths, etc. 
LEON St. JOHN, Southern Pines, N. C. 





Mimosa Hotel 7ryon.N.©- Select 


. family hotel. 
climate. Baths, steam heat; excellent table. 
Write for booklet. W.H, Stearns, Prop. 





Spa Sanatorium ®«"sfoy Spa, 


Restful home. Modya neguipments, 6 miles 
from Saratoga. R, M.D. 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


Elevator. Steam heat. Electric bells. Sun 





NORTH DAKOTA 


Ranch Life for All 


Why Not Prepare to Spend Your 
Next Vacation on a Ranch ? 


We have the most unique resort in America. 
Here you wiii see the breaking and taming of 
horses to ride an rive and the roping, 
branding, riding, and handling of stock mn 

eneral. Write 34 Gacrpdve illustrated 








parlor. All forms of baths. Electricity and 
esse e. Bike olf. Driving. Dr. 
JO HNC ER, resident physician. 


Write for 5 oh to Edward B. Gleason, Prop. 


older. cUSsTe TRAIL PARLE, 


THE WALTER 


This nearest, largest, best ot the Werneis- 
ville Resorts has its own post-of 
Walters Park, Booklet. 


RHODE ISLAND 


HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIUM 
Bristol, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 

On shore of Narragansett Bay 
NO INSANE 

W. C. CANFIELD, M.D. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Aiken, South Carolina 


PALMETTO INN 


Situated on high ground. Two minutes’ 
walk from post-office. en fires in living 
rooms and bedrooms. A 4 Miss Estey. 


AIKEN, S.C. Ideal health and 


pleasure resort. 
MAGNOLIA INN, a modern fami hotel. Write 
for rates and booklet. Henry Buscx, Prop. 


THE LEXINGTON 


Summerland 
BATESBURG, SOUTH CAROLI 
New winter family hotel ; dry and RA ful 
Finest location, air, and water. Sixty rooms. 
Northern management and service. klet. 


THE KIRKWOOD 


ON CAMDEN HEIGHTS 
CAMDEN, S. C. 
NOW OPEN 
T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ, Pro. 
Charleston, S.C. Ip iw Colonial Home, 


h modern conven- 
iences, a few boarders or cane will be re- 
ceived. Apply to Mrs. D. H. B., 70 Tradd St. 


Tourist Hotel 


Georgetown, S. al 


Deer, duck, and turkey shooting. For 
booklet and full particulars, address C. F 
TAYLOR, Jr., Manager. 


VIRGINIA 
Pine Beach Hotel Pie Beach 


inia 


















































ora, N. Dakota. 


plaquificont new perfectly appointed Resort 
Hotel catering to refined patronage. Open 
all the year. rite for booklet. 





Country Property 


If you wish to Sell or Buy, Rent or 
Lease, 
REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT. 
State fully what you desire in the real 


first write to THE OUTLOOK 


estate line—a Country House, a Farm or Ranch, Seashore or City property—and we will try 
to serve you. If you have property to sell, write fully, and through our system we can un- 
To get the information costs nothing and places you under no 
obligation. Address THE OuTLOOK REAL EsTATE DEPARTMENT, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


doubtedly be of service to you. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


REAL 


ESTATE DEPARTMENT 





BERMUDA 


Bermuda Real Estate 


Country and seashore homes ; wine and 
summer. “r — properties Small farms. 
Shore lots. dress UDA COT- 
TAGE CMPANY Hamilton, Bermuda. 


CALIFORNIA 


O® ANGE GROVES in California. 
| am developing choice ees Ere, 
location, soil, and trees unsurpasse: ater 
abundant. Have ve groves that paid over 20% net 

st season, ering a few of these for sale 
in ode that a m: Mek Ceyelop more property. 
L. V. Riverside, California. 


CANADA 


To Lease, YE WAYSIDE INN 


Rockingham, Nova Scotia. Four miles from 
Halifax, the capital of Nova Scotia, and the 
center of the tourist business of the Province. 
House accommodates fifty ; large boathouse ; 
= acres of park grows ls; tennis lawns; 

an established reputation as a first-class 
house. No liquor sold. All cottages con- 
nected with the Inn are already engaged for 
the coming season. Will sell or lease to re- 
sponsible party only, as owner has_large 
pert interests adjoining. ALEx. MCNEIL, 
199 Hollis St., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 


CONNECTICUT _ 


me with 1,000 feet shore front 
70 Acres on beautiful lake near 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 12- room 
house, suitable for peganent residence or 

















summer home. Pric S$. . 
81 Columbia Heights, rooklyn, N. Y 


A BOOKLET OF SOUTH 


NORWALK FREE 
TAYLOR GOLDEN, So. Norwalk, Conn. 


MAINE 


(/*psuaL CHANCE for summer 
home or hotel. Entire island of 
25 acres, finely wooded, in autiful large 
lake near Portland, Me. rge house, 
partly furnished ; umber for 2 cotta tages 5 al also 
steamboat. All for $2,000. RA 

MOORE, 45 E. 42d St., N. Y. City. 


MARYLAND 
Several large Stock and Dairy Farms 


Fine land. Fully equip: Farms for general 
purposes conveniently located. Maryland cli- 
mate mild and healthful. Moorr & WALTON, 
Baltimore and Light Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


_MASSACHUSETTS 
A Fine Place For Sale Set mes 


from Boston. 
Full de ac pintive circular on reguest. 
LANDO LEAC , Avon, Mass. 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Illustrated circular free upon receipt of address 
P. F. LeLanp, 21 Minot Bidg., Boston, Mass, 


























fruits, etc. 


Bargain ! 


FREEPORT, L. 
Light Brick and Gray Marble Slate Roof HOUSE 


16 rooms; oak, bird’s-eye maple, and hazel trim. All up-to-date improvements. 
Corner plot 192x 245, with splendid trees, bushes, and rare flowering plants, smali 
Large stable, cement floors, man’s room; all about four years old. 
Trolley and steam railroad very convenient. Choicest location. $18,000. 

Photo and particulars on application to H. P. LIBBY, Freeport, N. Y. 





1 South shore, 23 miles from 
e Broadway, New York City 





MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK 





FOR SALE OR RENT IN 


AMHERST, MASS. 


The veskipuce of the lee Pres. Julius H. 
Seelye, of Amherst College. Brick house 
pleasantly situated near co ene and center of 
town. Twelve rooms with modern bath rooms 
and large halls. Conyenient stable. Three 
acres in lawn and r=. — Will be sold as a 
whole or in part. 

Mrs. B. EMERSON, Amherst, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


OR SALE—BROOKLYN. Private 
residence, 1 door from Prospect well 
West, near main entrance to Park. Well 
built, sunny house, 13 rooms a attic. For 
articulars address am. D. W.., 34 Livingston 

, Brooklyn, N. Y 


SARANAG LAKE 


In the Adirondacks 


Furnished Cottages for rent. 
Camps and Camp Sites. 
GEO. V. W. DURYEE, Bank Building 


Westchester County 4 "9°52... 


House 20 rooms, modern improvements, 
450 feet elevation, well watered choice local- 
ity, 2,000 si $4. feet carriage room, 10 minutes to 
station. ave 40 parceis for sale from 5 to 
600 acres. Please state your requirements, 
WiLi1AmM PENN Lyon, Katonah, N 


276 ACRES between New York and 
Albany, beautifully situated. Good 
10-room_ house ; "ine wor i ullabe it: Reon, 

















and timber land. Price $8 NTON, 
81 Columbia Heights, Le, 





FARMS — FARMS 


In Westchester County 
FOR SALE 
Within one hour and fifteen minutes from 
New York City. Now is the time to buy. 
Send for particulars. 
WERRE, STEVENSON Rzauty Co 
500 Fifth Avenue, cor. 42d aN 


COUNTRY 


PROPERTY ONLY 
Farms, Residences. Cottages, Hotels, Stores, 
e-. ns CVE SETS Jatalog Free. 

ers wishing to seil call or write. 


PHILLIPS & WELLS, 95 Tribune Building. N.Y. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR SALE-Inside the “ fringe” of 
7 ee from City Hall, 


Pelladeiphia 

and actually touched by a great new trunk 
line railroad, a eA undulating, rtly 
wooded, well-watered tract of l56acres u ~ 
Ideal spot for the development of a magnifi- 
cent home, with every desirable jpadecape 
feature and excellent social surroundings. 
especially low price would oe considera- 
tion during the month of Fe Real Es- 
tate Society, 812 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VIRGINIA 
Virginia & North Carolina 


Cheap timber and farm lands for sale. 
Write P. O. Box 89, Norfolk, Va. 























THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 





The rate for notices in this Department is Five Cents for each word, number, and initial in the advertisement 


including those in the address. 
to you, allow four words for 


TEACH ERS, GOVERNESSES, COM- 
PAN — DOMESTIC HELPERS 

‘ REEF te 4 vow ung lady, old New York 
amily, =e rful, desires —?. on 

Greta c< mpanion 3 mother’s help 
Ww AN TED — Working 


housekeeper. 
strong, 1 sponsible, willin 


to do general 






—_ for sekday three. Can have Sundays 

= one week tree, Write to arrange for 
ervie i - J. T. Tubby, Jr., West- 

field, N. J, 

“WANT ED > An active middle-aged 

Winsted { — eeper. Mrs. John Doughty, 

nw ANT rED—Graduate nurse of a babies’ 


care for one baby. 2,933, Outlook. 


ee PEL ‘GE woman and_ experienced 
oe py ‘esires position’ as traveling com- 
<> ong European trip during summer. 


Lf you desire to 





xperience abroad. 2,892, Outlook, 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, COM- 
PANIONS, DOMESTIC HELPERS 
WELL -bred_ woman wishes position as 

managing housekeeper or companion; g 

sewer. 2,938, Outlook. 

WHITE woman, as cook; two ladies in 
family 5 light work and congenial h — Mrs. 
: Kingman, West Norfolk, V 
‘MIDDLE-aged gentlewoman dees po- 
sition, useful companion or housekeeper. 

Capable, efficient ; market, shop, cater. Ad- 

aa A. P., 171i Poplar St., Philadelphia, 
‘a 
WANTED—Woman of ex 

position as head housekeeper in boys’ board- 
ing school. Jos. R. Gunther, 401 y hom 

Building, Baltimore, Md. 

HOSPITAL nurse permanent, osition, 
excellent reference, ake full charge of 
atient. Miss S., Nurse, 582 Leones Ave., 
ew York. 


ng for 





have answers sent in care of The Outlook and forwarded 
The Outlook address in remitting for your advertisement. 
sent with remittance at least ten days before the date of The Outlook in which you desire the Want to appear. 


Orders should be 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, COM- 
PANIONS, DOMESTIC HELPERS 


GOVERNESSES, visiting, resident ; 
teachers, professors, specialists, traveling 
companions, cou::ers, kindergartners, musi- 
cians, schoo matrons, housekeepers, sup- 
Fd to schools, families, etc. Miss Hopkins: 

ducational Agency, Lincoln Building, 1 

Union Square. 

DIETICIAN or matron, experienced, 

taduate, wishes position. References. 2,905, 

utlook. 

COURIER. — Swiss lady, experi 
Continental traveler, good linguist, macuar. 
and good sailor, best references, seeks en- 
gagement with family going abroad, Courier, 
2,907, Outlook. 

WANTED-—By a woman of refinement, 
position as cugamen. Would expect to be 
useful. References given. Address Miss 
peagrader, 1424 Bolton St., Baltimore, Mary- 





THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 





TEACHERS; GOVERNESSES, COM- 
PANIONS, DOMESTIC HELPERS 


BRYN Mawr graduate wishes a few more 
pupils in English or history, 2,906, Outlook. 

WANTED-— Position as managing house- 
keeper, chaperon, position of trust. Refer- 
ences. 2,925, Outlook. 

POSITION desired by Enghshman (2) 
as companion or nurse toa qeatemen. Woul 
travel if necessary. Has lived and traveled 
much in Europe. Speaks French fluently. 
Best physicians’ and _ private references. 
H. R., Box 51, Bristol, R. I. 

BRIGHT woman offers her service (for 
expenses) in any capacity to invalid traveling. 
Reference. 2,921, Outlook. 

SOUTHERN man, four years’ experi- 
ence with boys, desires position as tutor in 
Northern family quring oumnmner. References. 
Jno. N. Ware, M.A., Winchester, Virginia. 

POSITION wanted by middle-aged Ca- 
nadian lady as companion or supervising 
housekeeper to lady or gentleman. 2,917, 
Outlook. 

HARVARD A.M., residing in New 
York, prepares boys for school or college. 
Boys temporarily absent from school pre- 
vented from falling behind in their studies. 
Eight years’ experience in college preparatory 
work. Exceptional references. 2,728, Outlook. 

ENGINEERING and college prepara- 
tory courses by mail. 200-page catalogue to 
Outlook readers. American School of Cor- 
respondence at Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, Illinois. 

CONSULT Maryland Teachers’ Agency. 
Taneytown Md. 

TEACHERS’ Roritions for September, 
1906, now opening. Write to-day. New Cen- 
tury Bureau (formerly Dixon. Educational 

Bureau), 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

ESTABLISHED fifty years. The best 
Teachers Agency. Have you consulted? If 
not, do it now. Schernierhorn, 3 E. Mth St., 


. ¥. City. 

FAMILIES, institutions, schools, and 
hotels in need of housekeepers, matrons, 
stenographers, mother’s helpers, companions, 
etc., address Miss Richards, 48 Lloyd Ave., 
Providence, R. 1. ‘Teachers supplied. 
STENOGRAPHERS, AMANUENSES, 

LIBRARIANS, ETC. 

WOMAN, seven years librarian of well- 
catalogued small library. and experienced in 
referenced work, desires similar pgsition, or 
private librarianship. Keferencés. 2,911, 
Outlook. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

TEACHER about toretire offers for sale 
established boarding and day school for boys 
in one of the most attractive cities of the 
Southwest. A. M., 2,941, Outlook. 

FOR sale— First-class 6% real estate bonds 
in amounts of $500 and $1,000, on high-grade, 
finely improved New York City property. 
Attractive and safe investment for small in- 
vestors. Inquiries answered and bank refer- 
ences given. 2,948, Outlook. 

AN unusual opportunity. 

preparatory school in 








A high-grade 
zirls’ I a desirable 
focation in Pennsylvania may be bought at a 


most reasonable rate. Address Principal, 
2,897, Outlook. 

PARTNER to invest 1n high-class coun- 
try enterprise, strictly reliable. A square deal. 
; o Wall St. influence here. Ivycroft, Wayne, 

enn. 

HALF interest for sale in old, prosperous 
business college. Large clientele. Large net 
earnings. Illness the cause. 2,915, Outlook, 

LARGE book, magazine, newspaper, etc., 
prusting company desires good partner. Must 
yuy interest in business. No previous train- 
ing necessary. 2,916, Outlook. 

MAGAZINE, great possifilities special 
field, obtainable $10,000. Technical knowl- 
edge unnecessary. Emerson P. Harris, Pub- 
lishing Property, 253 Broadway, New York. 


BUSINESS SITUATIONS 


_MAN with ten years’ experience in adver- 
tising and wholesale business desires posi- 
tion. Wall buy interest. 2,944, Outlook. 

DRAUGHTSMAN wanted, engineering 
firm, downtown, New York. 2,936, Outlook. 

YOUNG man (3) goad record non-com- 
missioned officer U. S. Army, second term 
of enlistment expires in February, desires po- 
sition; would make good chauffeur. 2,937, 
Outlook. 

WANTED, by woman of experience, 
position in charge of correspondence files. 
2,398, Outlook, 





BUSINESS SITUATIONS 
_ BOY, 15 years old, with good office expe- 
rience, wants position. References. Samue 
Robinson, 321 East 28th St., New York. 

POSITION desired by a woman with 
experience as a financial secretary. 2,901, 
Outlook. 

AGENT wanted; lady or gentleman, in 
or near New York City, to place on the mar- 
ket a fine gold paint for china and glass. 
2,902, Outlook. ; 

A Young Men’s Christian Association in 
acity of two hundred thousand in the middle 
West desires a woman manager for its café 
and one hundred apartments. 2,890, Outlook. 

AGENTS wanted to sell “ Mutual Life’’ 
contracts poaqatesin dependants $500 per 
year for life. Unusual opportunity. Address 

ell, 398 Broadway. 

LADY, some experience, desires position 
as bookkeeper. Statesalary. 2,919, Outlook. 

_EXPERIENCED and successful prin- 
cipal, Harvard A.M., wishes ition, as 
manager of well-established school for girls. 
Salary, shares, or lease. 2,855, Outlook. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 

NEW dormitories for men—East Side 
Y. M. C. A., 153 East 8th St., New York 
City. Weekly rents $2, $2.50, $3.50. Steam 
heated, completely furnished. Inquiries 
answered, 

A woman wishes board in home of refined 
private family in Manhattan. Highest soci 
references. 2,912, Outlook. 

HOME and registry for nurses. Ellen 
Arnott, 2002 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CARRIAGES AND HARNESS 


TRAP for sale. Made by Colyer & Co., 
of Newark. Four seats. In F condition 
* 00, Will sell 








except upholstery, Cost 
at low price. 2,704, Outloo 


LIVE STOCK 

BEAUTIFUL, profitable Jerseys, giving 
from thirty to fifty pounds of rich milk daily, 
suitable for park or gectere, and money- 
makers at the pailand churn. Family cows a 
specialty. Golden Lad bull calves at reason- 
* prices. Maple Grove Farm, Sanquoit, 

WANT extra good J oreny cow, tuberculin 
tested, sound all respects, solid or broken col- 
ors. Full particulars to Box 752, Pittsburg, Pa. 

FAMOUS O. I. C. hogs on time and 
agency to first applicant. e are the orig- 
inators, most extensive breeders of thorough- 
bred swine in the world. Write headquarters, 
L. B, Silver Co., 453 Caxton, Cleveland, O. 


POULTRY AND PET STOCK 
CENTRAL Poultry Farm. Utility White 
Wyandottes, setting of 15; $7.00 a 100; 
$4.00 for 50. Box 633B, Hammonton, N. J. 
POULTRY catalogue free. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Fairview Farm, Shrewsbury, Pa. 
COCKERELS, Rose Combed White 
Leghorn; June july. Aug. hatches ;_ five, 
four, three do lars each, reepegively. 
Meadowvale Farm, Petersburgh, N. Y. 
FOR sale, 50 cockerels, white W yandottes, 
white Rocks, Graves’ Strain. None better. 
posse’ Poultry Plant, Northampton, 
ass. 





RARE opportunity to s:art squab raising. 
Entire flock of breeders for sale cheap. Stand- 
ard Poultry Company, New Hamburg, N. Y 

SHETLAND ponies from Taylor Farm, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

COCKER spaniels, ideal pets, affection- 
ate disposition, intelligent, never cross. Have 
some beautiful male pups at $25.00 each from 

rize-winning parents. Eclipse Kennels, 
ranklin, Pa. 

FROG raising a business which requires 
small investment and brings large returns. 
Our book, “* How to Breed, reed, and pales 

rogs, gives you the practical knowledge. 
yA a ba $1.00. Meadow Brook Farm, 
Allendale, New Jersey. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS 


BOOKS bought; all kinds; one or thou- 
sands; calls made anywhere; _correspond- 
ence invited. Dargeon’s Book Store, 28 East 
23d St., New York. Mention Outlook. 

FOR sale—Appleton’s Universal Encyclo- 
pedia, new, $28. Modern Eloquence, new, 

. 2,929, Outlook. 

BUYERS of old and rare books are re- 
quested to send us their names. Large cata- 
log ready in February. Niel Morrow Ladd 
Book Co., 648 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS 

FOR sale—Britannica, New International 
and Universal Encyclopedias, Cent Dic- 
tionary, St rd’s Lectures, Beacon ights 
of History, Modern Eloquence, Historians’ 
History, etc. 2,931, Outlook. 

WANTED — Historians’ History and 
Stoddard’s Lectures. 2,930, Outlook. 


MUSICAL 


ORGANIST, years each with two Fifth 
Avenue (N. Y.) churches, founder Organists’ 
Guild, last five years touring in recitals, would 
resume church work on y where worship 
Expression by music is valued above impres- 
sion and display. Mixed chorus, modern 
organ, and pastor’s sympathetic interest es- 
sential. Location and remuneration second- 
ary. 2,899, Outlook. 


LADY gives harp recitals and monologues 
for ay — 9 ¢ piities, and private enter- 

inments only. accept percentage of 
receipts. 2,927, Outlook. . = s 

CHOIR music for sale. Octavo anthems 
for chorus or quartet. selections. 
Each piece bound. W. W. Ermeling, Sagi- 
naw, Mi 


WOMAN’S HANDIWORK 

EMBROIDERERS wanted on infant's 
cashmere sacques and wrappers. Home work 
to experien hands only, who can do fine 
work and furnish commenced or complete 
samples showing the boa they ae. —_ 
erence reguired, no osit. C. - 
dress R. R. Barringer. 16 E. 13th St. N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
LEARN to write advertisements; you 
can — $25 p ead per eek, Send _ for 
ros us e-Da 0.5 t. 32, 9 
abash Ave., C cago. = 
PRIVATE home for ladies and misses 
mentally afflicted. Every attention. Alice 
. Cooke, Supt., Sandwich, Mass., Cape 
Cod. References. 


ST. Margaret’s House Training School, 
Albany, NY. For care of infants. *, months 
course. Sénd for circular. 


LADY of broad culture, residing in a 
beautiful Massachusetts town of superior 
educational advantages, experienced herself 
both in grade work and in fitting for college. 
and keenly alive tp the physical and moral 
needs of young people, would care for two 
children in her home. Highest references. 
2,894, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED physician will re- 
ceive patients in his house near Boston. 
2,926, Outlook. 

WANTED-— A few persons to join happy 
party to Nassau and Florida. Wee adv. = 

ATTENTION.—Two reliable mniddle- 
aged ladies would take apartment or house 
with one or two young gentlemen who appre- 
ciate home table, and care for home nae pre- 
pare meals in exchange for rent and board. 
Only those willing to provies nice home need 
reply. References. 2,923, Outlook. 

DOMESTIC science, correspondence 
courses. Booklet free. American School of 
Home Economics, Armour Ave., Chicago. 

SHOPPING — Samples sent. 
filled promptly. Suits and hats to order. 
Highest references. M. W. Wi & 
Co.. 44 West 22d St., New York. 

NURSES. —The Western Pennsylvania 
Hospital and the Eye and Ear Hospital offer 
exceptional advantages for training. Refer- 
ences required. Apply superintendent’s of- 
fice, 1945 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

WANTED-—Applicants for training 
school for nurses. Apply at Mt. Vernon 
Hospital, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

CARE ana comfort will be given an in- 
valid lady at physician’s home in Massachu- 
setts. 2,811, Outlook. 

PLAYS requiring no curtain or scenery, 
suitable for women’s clubs, colleges, chu 
entertainments. Highest endorsements. Se 
stamp for circular to Harper Clark, The 
Westminster, St. Louis, Mo. 

MAIL your request for library, house and 
office furniture catalogues and factory prices 
0 E. H. Stafford, 261 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


WANTED-—0ut-of-door work for young 
woman, college graduate : é 
practical gardening. ‘“ Gardening,” 
utlook. — 
**M RS. Bage’s Bargain Day,’’ “ Mrs. 
Tubbs’s Telegram.” 25 cts. each. Royal 
plays. Highest endorsements. K, McDowell 
ice, Worthington, Mass, 
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Niagara Falls will be 
Destroyed 


U { those who care to do as President Roosevelt sug- 
niess gests assist promptly in a movement to restrain a few 
citizens of the United States and Canada who are now rapidly diverting 
the water for the production of commercial power. 


The American Civic Association 


has succeeded in bringing the threatened desecration to the attention 
of the whole country. Its effort has awakened the United States 
Government. It has now in its hands the threads of a movement 
which will certainly save the Falls if they are worked into a solid cable 
by the necessary funds to twist 
them together. 








President Roosevelt; a life member of 


the American Civic Association, has 
urged its officers tg continue the work of 
awakening the country to the imminent 
danger to Niagara, and to thus sustain 
his action and that required of Congress. 


Organized self-interest, en- 
deavoring to oe for the profit 
of a few this natural wonder which 
belongs to all of us, must be met by 
organized unselfishness. A 








campaign of investigation, educa- 
tion, and organization has been begun to ascertain the exact facts in 
respect to the Niagara grab, to present them to the whole country, 
and to propose such individual and united action as shall seal this great 
scenic glory forever from desecration. 


The American Civic Association exists solely for the purpose of 
making and keeping America beautiful and clean for all its people. 
It can only continue its organized work as it is supported by those who 


believe that Niagara should be saved, and civic righteousness stimulated 
in all directions, 1 


This is an Appeal for Help 


The international character of the Niagara-salvation campaign, opposed by intrenched 
corporate interests, entails large expenditures, which must increase if the work is to be continued 
and invigorated. Fifty dollars or more pays for a Life Membership, and two hundred Life 
Memberships received within four weeks would almost positively assure the success of the 
Niaga\a-salvation effort. Contributions of $25 and $10 and-$5 count up rapidly. Annual mem- 
bership is but $2, and the important Niagara and general literature of the Association, forming a 
Constant stream of helpful experiences and suggestions, is sent to all members. 

AMS RICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION 

North American Building, Philadelphia 
J. Hox\cet MCFARLAND, President 

GEorG!. Foster PEABODY, 
--N MACVEAGH, 

». PHELAN, 

-. OGDEN, Chairman Advisory Committee 
‘’ RoGers Wooprurfr, Secretary 
\_ B. HowLanp, Treasurer , 





I enclose.....:... to a save Niagara Falls and 


to aid in the general work of the American Civic 
Association. 

FRANK: 
JAME 
Rose 
Cuntr 
Witu 


Vice-Presidents 


Address 





To American Civic Association, Philadelphia 
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= Williams’ 
Shaving Stick 


Stands for perfection 
in Shaving Soap. 


> Williams’ 
) “Jersey Cream 


a TOILET SOAP 


as perfect for the toilet as Williams’ Shaving 
Soaps are forshaving and hasthesamecreamy, 
soothing, refreshing qualities that have made 
Williams’ Shaving Soaps so famous. 


WILLIAMS’ 


Swiss Violet Toilet Water 


Exquisitely delicate and refreshing, 


Violet Talcum Powder 


Possesses unequaled soothing, healing and anti-septic 
properties. The highest medical authorities indorse it. 





We recommend for safe investment 


Grand ForksGas &Electric 
Company 5% Bonds 


20 years, interest semi-annual. Sinking fund of 
3% annually after 1915. Retirable before maturity 
only at a premium. Company has been earning 
several times fixed charges for several years. Per- 
petual franchise. Former issue held for 12 years by 
New England Savings Banks. Price, par and interest. 


CIRCULAR UPON REQUEST 


WELLS & DICKEY CO. 


Established 1878 Minneapolis, Minn. 
1 
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Chocolates 
and Confections 
known for their 


purity and goodness 
For sale where the best ia sold, 
STEPHEN F.,WHITMAN & SON, 
4 1316 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
Sold by druggists everywhere meer 


YER b © WILLLAKS €0,, Gunmen, Cm 5 Wes) 
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is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1906—the most heauti-» 
ful and instructive horticultural publication of the day— 

| 186 pages—700 engravings—7 superb colored plates— 
7 duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 


=| To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who 

encloses Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and also send free 

M\ of charge, our famous 50-Cent ‘‘ Henderson ’’ Collection of seeds, contain- 

> ing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, mixed; 

Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson's New York Lettuce; Early Ruby Tomato; 

and White Tipped Scarlet Radish; in acoupon envelope, which, when emptied 

and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order 

— amounting to $1.coandupward, . ‘ 


S IPETER HENDERSON & CO Si2crc2" 


The National WANT medium 
THE WEEKLY OUTLOOK 


If you have a Want, send for a circular giving full information, or, better still, send you! 
Want with remittance at the rate of Five Cents a word for each week you desire 
advertisement inserted. 


THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT, 287 -Fourth Ave., N.Y: 
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“If the thrifty people of this 
country who have savings to 
invest would be contented 
with a moderate rate of inter- 
est, there are plenty of oppor- 
tunities for getting such a re- 
turn upon their money with 
pretty nearly absolute safety.” 

—The Outlook. 


A Savings Account with 


Citizens Savings 
and Trust Co. of Cleveland 


is just as safe as an investment in 
Government bonds and yields a 
much higher rate of income— 


4% Interest 


compounded twice a year. 


The 


We solicit accounts of any 
amount from $1.00 to $10,000.00. 

Write for our free booklet V, 
which will explain to you the safety 
and simplicity of our system of 


BANKING BY MAIL 
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The Joint Statehood 
Bill has passed the 
House of Repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 195 to 150. 
Prior to this action the House adopted 
a rule reported from the Committee on 
Rules which limited the debate to forty- 
five minutes on each side, and provided 
that no amendments to the bill should 
be permitted. The bill,.as passed, pro- 
vides for the admission of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory as one State, and 
Arizona and New Mexico as another 
State. The people of these Territories 
are first to vote on the question whether 
they wish admission. That is, the bill 
is an enabling act, authorizing the peo- 
ple to prepare a State Constitution as a 
But the peo- 


The Joint Statehood 
Bill 


preliminary to admission. 
ple of the Territories are to vote jointly, 
not separately—that is, Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma vote as one Territory, 
and Arizona and New Mexico vote as 


one Territory. If, therefore, a majority 
of the people of the Indian Territory do 
not wish to come in as a State with 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory may never- 
theless be compelled to come in, if a 
majority of the entire population favor 
joint Statehood ; similarly, if a majority 
of the people of Arizona vote not to 
come in, Arizona may be compelled to 
accept joint Statehood if a majority of 
the two Territories of Arizona and New 
Mexico desire it. The enabling act for 
both the joint Territories constitutes one 
bill, so that in the House no one could 
vote against the admission of the one 
joint State without voting against the 
admission of the other. And as no 
amendments were allowed, the sense of 
the House was not taken on the ques- 
tion, Shall the people of each Territory 
vote separately ? nor was any member 
allowed to vote for the admission of the 
One State and against the admission of the 
other. There seems to be little doubt that 


@ 


a majority of the population of Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma desire joint 
Statehood, though there is some objec- 
tion in the Indian Territory on behalf 
of the Indians, whose rights it is feared 
will not be sufficiently protected under 
State laws, and who cannot be protected 
from the liquor traffic by the Federal 
Government after they have become 
citizens of the State and of the United 
States. But, as our readers know from 
the correspondence which has been pub- 
lished, there is very strong objection in 
Arizona to being united in the same 
State with New Mexico. 


® 


The Outlook believes in 
The Measure . . 
and the Method J°int Statehood. Wedo 
not think it practicable 
to keep Arizona permanently a Territory. 
From the best light we can get on the 
subject we do not think it likely that it 
will ever support a population sufficient 
to justify giving it two Senators in the 
Senate of the United States. We think 
the peril to the Nation from another 
thinly populated and corporation-ruled 
State is greater than the peril to Arizona 
from a union of her destinies with New 
Mexico. And while there is serious 
objection to requiring Arizona to come 
in as a State with New Mexico against 
the will of her people, there is also seri- 
ous objection to keeping New Mexico 
out as a State for no other reason than 
that Arizona does not choose to come 
in, though it might be wise to keep both 
Territories out until they can agree to 
come in together. Our belief in joint 
Statehood may perhaps help to empha- 
size our protest against the method in 
which this measure was carried through 
the House. That some limit should be 
put upon the debate of such a measure 
is true; without the previous question 
the House would be powerless to transact 
235 
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business. That some limit should be 
put upon amendments is also probably 
true, otherwise a few unscrupulous ob- 
structionists could practically prevent 
legislation. But to cut down debate on 
so important a measure to an hour and 
a half, and to refuse permission to intro- 
duce bona-fide and important amend- 
ments, is to destroy the power of the 
House to consider business under guise 
of giving it power to do business. So 
long as the House abdicates its right 
to give serious consideration to public 
measures, so long it may expect to be 
subordinate in public esteem and in real 
political power to the Senate. A legis- 
lative body whose interminable de- 
bates generally lead after a time to some 
kind of action will be regarded by the 
people as more truly deliberative, and 
therefore more worthy of respect, than 
one which never deliberates and acts only 
to record the judgment of party leaders. 


® 


In the Senate last week Mr. 
McCumber, Senator . from 
North Dakota, stated succinctly the justi- 
fication for a Federal pure food law. 
The Government, he said, “ cannot pre- 
scribe a dietary course for every indi- 
vidual,” but, he added, “ it ought to pro- 
tect the individual against all character 
of imposition and fraud, so that entering 
into the markets he may purchase those 
things without fear which he knows to 
be conducive to his health and comfort, 
and above all that he may avoid those 
things which he knows to be detri- 
mental.” Senator McCumber then cited 
an illustration from a statement made by 
a State Secretary. A woman entered a 
grocery store and bought some articles 
of food. The price amounted to $1.80, 
and as she had only $1.57, she went 
away indebted to the grocer twenty-three 
cents. 

, Mr. Allen immediately purchased a quan- 
tity of each of those articles and analyzed 
them. He found the syrup was seventy 
per cent. glucose, the jelly contained nearly 
everything but fruit juice and was colored 
with coal-tar dye, the sausage contained an 
antiseptic, and the lard consisted of beef 
stearin and cotton-seed oil mixed. Had she 
gone into the market and bought those arti- 


cles for what they were at the very highest 
retail prices, they would not have cost her 


Pure Food 
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over ninety cents, and she would have gone 
away with sixty-seven cents in her pocket 
instead of being indebted to the grocer 
twenty-three cents; and this, Mr. President, 
independent of the fraud that was perpe- 
trated upon her, independent of the coal-tar 
dyes which her children were compelled un- 
consciously to consume. 
Against this condition the State lawsare a 
feebly inadequate defense. They cannot 
prevent fraudulent manufactures from 
being imported, or from being transported 
from one State to another. The Hey- 
burn bill now before Congress makes 
the manufacture of and inter-State traffic 
in deleterious, adulterated, and mis- 
branded foods, liquors, and drugs pun- 
ishable by fine and imprisonment. It _ 
differs somewhat in detail from the bill 
of last session. .It puts the burden on 
the manufacturer ; it relieves the dealer 
of responsibility, unless he “ knowingly ” 
receives such prohibited goods, in which 
case a guaranty of purity from the man- 
ufacturer will be evidence of good faith ; 
it provides for regulations to be drawn 
jointly by the three departments of the 
Treasury, Agriculture, and Commerce 
and Labor, thus relieving the Department 
of Agriculture (which according to the 
bill last year would have made the regu- 
lations) of sole power ; it makes separate 
provisions for foods, drugs, and liquors ; 
it defines what shall legally be regarded as 
adulterations, as deleterious substances, 
and as misbranding. Nearly all States 
have pure food laws. This indicates 
how public sentiment regards the sub- 
ject. Those liquor dealers, druggists, 
and food manufacturers whose business 
will be injured by the greater security of 
the people ought not to be suffered longer 
to delay and obstruct the passage of this 
bill. 
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No subject under 
consideration by the 
present Administra- 
tion yields in importance to that of Fed- 
eral supervision of corporations. To this 
end a bill has been reintroduced by 
Representative Littlefield, of Maine, in 
the House of Representatives, provid- 
ing the essential of such supervision, 
namely, publicity of accounting. Un- 
der the operation of Mr. Littlefield’s 
bill, now, we are glad to say, favorably 


Federal Supervision 
of Corporations 
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r_ported, a great corporation such as the 
Standard Oil Company, the American 
Sugar Company, or the United States 
Steel Corporation would be obliged to 
make a report every year to the Com- 
missioner of Corporations, giving its 
name, date of organization, when and 
where organized, statutes under which it 
is organized ; if consolidated, naming the 
constituent companies and giving infor- 
mation regarding their organization ; if 
reorganized, naming the original corpo- 
rations, with full information in regard to 
them; the amount of authorized and 
issued capital stock and bonds; the 
amount paid in and how much; the 
amount paid in cash or in property, 
description in detail of the property so 
represented, with its cash value ;, whether 
there has been any capitalization of 
earnings or earning capacity ; finally, the 
names and addresses of officers, manag- 
ing agents, and directors, and copies of 
all rules, regulations, and by-laws. This 
is all good; still there are some things 
not provided for in Mr. Littlefield’s bill— 
for instance, annual reports of assets and 
liabilities. Such a provision would be 
welcomed, not only by radical legislators, 
but by many of the large corporations 
themselves. This is the kind of pub- 
licity which has been favored, for exam- 
ple, by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. But the bill as it stands, if passed, 
would mark a most important step in 
material and moral betterment, for it is a 
direct blow at the chief: evil of our 
so-called “ trusts,” namely, over-capital- 
ization. The evil is generally acknowl- 
edged, but it is idle to wait for the several 
States to pass anything like uniform 
legislation on the subject. One phase 
of it is well stated in the following para- 
graph from the report of the House 
Committee : 


if a capital stock is all paid in, the corpo- 
ration doing a large and profitable business, 
id having accumulated a handsome surplus, 
e greater the publicity that is given to 
ese important facts, the more the market 
‘ue of the stock will be increased. Sucha 
poration seeks publicity. On the other 
ind, suppose the stock is only partly paid 
i, the corporation doing a losing business, 
and having accumulated a deficit. The more 
these facts are known the more the market 
vaiue of the stock becomes a negligible 
quantity. In other words, if a man has a 
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good bond or stock, the more publicity he 
ets the better he likes it. If he has a poor 
nd or stock, the less publicity he receives 
the better he is satisfied. But why are not 
the public, the insurance companies, and the 
savings banks, which are relied upon as the 
final depositories of these securities, entitled 
to the same information in each case? A 
sound corporation will make no objection to 
such publicity ; an unsound one always ob- 
jects. The States, or some of them, legislate 
so as to enable the corporation to place the 
questionable bond and stock upon the market 
under apparently the same conditions that 
obtain in case of a first-class security. 
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On Saturday of last week 
Chairman Hepburn, of 
the Inter-State Commerce 
Committee, had the notable honor of 
reporting to the House of Representa- 
tives his railway rate bill with the 
favorable recommendation of the entire 
Republican and Democratic membership 
of that Committee. Thus upon perhaps 
the most important piece of economic 
legislation which has been attempted for 
years, and upon a question which could 
be made political and partisan, a unani- 
mous report has been secured. Such 
unanimous report will doubtless have its 
due effect not only in the House, but 
also in the Senate, moving the latter body 
to earlier action than would otherwise be 
the €ase. Some intense Republican par- 
tisans are complaining ; they would make 
capital for their party first and their coun- 
try second out of every measure which 
passes Congress. Most Republicans, 
however, are pleased, declaring that the 
agreement was effected for the sole pur- 
pose of bringing the Democrats in the 
Senate into: line for the Administration 
measure. ‘The Outlook has already out- 
lined the Hepburn bill as presented to 
the Committee. As presented to the 
House in amended form it is practically 
the same measure, made up from the 
nineteen railway rate regulation. bills 
which were before the Committee, and 
also from the information contained in 
five volumes of hearings before the 
Senate and House Committees. Some 
of the changes were made on suggestion 
of minority members, and were granted, 
as no principle was involved. Others 
had already been made at the instance of 
Messrs. Esch and Townsend, the authors 
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of the bill which passed the House of 
Representatives last winter ; these were 
certain changes of phraseology, the inser- 
tion of a section of the original Act as 
amended by the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, and the reduction of the 
number of Inter-State Commerce Com- 
missioners from nine, as in the Hepburn 
bill, to seven, as in the Esch-Townsend 
bill; finally, they also applied the Ex- 
pediting Act to proceedings in the Cir- 
cuit Courts, and made it mandatory 
upon the Attorney-General to file the 
necessary certificate giving priority in 
the Supreme Court as well as Circuit 
Court over all except criminal cases. 
The Hepburn bill, as reported, is satis- 
factory, though not as broad as many 
would have liked. For instance, the 
revised Esch-Townsend bill gave to the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission the 
power to fix not only a maximum rate, 
but also, for the purpose of differentials, 
a minimum rate. It is conceivable that 
there may be almost as much trouble 
from the minima as from the maxima. 
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No attempt is made to 
authorize the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission to 
readjust freight classification. Little com- 
plaint, it is said, has been heard against 
classification. Jurisdiction is confined 
to cases where complaint has been made, 
when the Commission is authorized to 
declare what shall be 


The Special 


Provisions 


a just and reasonable and fairly remunera- 
tive rate or rates, charge or charges, to be 
thereafter observed in such case as the maxi- 
mum to be charged; and what regulation or 
practice in respect to such transportation is 
—~ fair, and reasonable thereafter to be fol- 
owed, and to make an order that the carrier 
shall cease and desist from such violation to 
the extent to which the Commission find the 
same to exist, and shall not thereafter pub- 
lish, demand, or collect any rate or charge 
for such transportation in excess of the maxi- 
mum rate or charge so prescribed, and shall 
conform to the regulation or practice so pre- 
scribed. 


This order is to go into effect thirty days 
after notice to the carrier, and to remain 
in force unless suspended, modified, or 
set aside by the Commission or court of 


competent jurisdiction. It is explained 
that the word “ maximum ” was used in 
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order that flexibility might be given to 
the rate, and that the carrier might charge 
a less sum than that fixed by the Com- 
mission. The Commission is also empow- 
ered to fix the maximum allowance to a 
shipper who furnishes his own cars or 
any instrumentality of transportation. 
Authority is given to the shipper to apply 
to the Circuit Court for the enforcement 
of the Commission’s orders. ‘The court 
is to enforce this order by means of in- 
junction. Authority is given the Com- 
mission to prescribe the exact manner in 
which reports shall be made by common 
carriers, and the manner in which rail- 
ways are to keep their accounts, with a 
penalty provision against non-compli- 
ance. Access is to be had at all times to 
the books of the carriers. The bill pro- 
vides for two additional members of the 
present Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion—two less, however, as above noted, 
than in the Hepburn bill as first pre- 
sented. The term of service for a Com- 
missioner is to be increased to seven 
years and the salary is increased to 
$10,000. 
B 

In a recent address 

the Chairman of the 

Panama Commis- 
sion, Mr. Shonts, declared that the “ char- 
acter of labor employed on the Isthmus 
has more to do with the time it will take 
to build the canal—more to do with the 
cost of construction—than any other de- 
termining factor.” One of the difficul- 
ties of dealing with this labor question 
at Panama has been the legal applica- 
tion to the Canal Zone of the United 
States eight-hour law. ‘This will be obvi- 
ated if the Senate shall concur with the 
action of the House last week. By a 
vote of 120 to 108 (the unpaired absence 
of a large number cf members was no- 
ticeable) the House passed the Urgency 
Deficiency Bill, carrying over $15,000,- 
000, without any change whatever as to 
its financial provisions, but with an 
amendment to the effect that the eight- 
hour law shall not apply to alien 
laborers on the Panama Canal. This 
enactment is just and reasonable. It 
is quite consistent to hold that the 
limit of eight hours for the normal day’s 
work is a proper protection and a benefit 
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to the American workers to whom it 
was designed to apply, and yet to’ believe 
that it would be undesirable and the 
reverse of a benefit if it should ‘be 
enforced at Panama. Apart from the 
matter of labor cost, it must be noted 
that American white laborers will not go 
to the Isthmus in great numbers, and 
would not in any case be desirable for 
work in that climate; it is doubtful also 
whether negro labor from our Southern 
States can be obtained to any large ex- 
tent; finally, there is not on the spot 
any adequate supply of labor. Men 
must be brought, therefore, from a dis- 
tance. Thus far Jamaica and Marti- 
nique have been the main sources of 
supply, but experiments are now being 
tried with laborers from the north of 
Spain, such as were used to advantage 
in constructing Cuban railroads. The 
negroes now at work on the Canal never 
heard of an eight-hour law, are not 
brought into competition with Amer- 
ican labor, and do not understand or 
like the plan of short hours and 


hard work. The last is not altogether 
due to indolence, for it is a perfectly 
recognized fact that labor under a 
tropic sun and in a humid climate must 
be carried on in an entirely different 
way from that possible in the temperate 


zones. It would be neither sensible nor 
practical to attempt to enforce an eight- 
hourlawonthe Isthmus. Equally proper 
is the decision of the Commission to let 
out portions of the work to large con- 
tractors; whenever there is an economic 
advantage to be gained there can be no 
objection to following this course, pro- 
vided that the contracts be so drawn 
that the United States shall be able to 
enforce law and order, sanitary regula- 
tion and proper living, and to ‘protect 
workers from oppression. On’the other 
hand, the human and personal rights of 
the laborers must be carefully guarded. 
Coolie peonage or any form of contract 
labor which makes of the workman a 
semi-slave, or limits improperly his’ power 
of making labor contracts for‘himself, 
must not be tolerated or made possible 
by evasion. The Constitutional rights 
of labor in this respect have been well 
defined, and it is not likely that even 
the urgency of the enormous task before 
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us at Panama will induce Congress or 
the Commission to try to let down the 
bars against involuntary servitude. 
@ : . 

The acceptance 
by the anthracite 
operators of the 
hard-coal mine 
workers’ invitation to meet the represent- 
atives of the latterin a joint conference, 
to determine upon the general. ‘labor 
conditions which are to prevail in ‘the 
coal industry following the expiration on 
March 31 of the award of the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission, is another im- 
portant step in the direction of establish- 
ing the trade agreement machinery for 
settling upon wages and conditions of 
employment. The date agreed upon for 
the conference is February 15, and the 
place of meeting will probably be New 
York City. This is the result of efforts 
of the special committee appointed for 
this purpose by the convention ‘repre- 
senting the three anthracite districts 
held at Shamokin in'‘December. While 
the text of the correspondence has been 
withheld from the public, it is believed 
that the anthracite-carrying railroad 
presidents and independent operators 
make clear that in holding such a con- 
ference it is with representatives of the 
hard-coal mine workers as employees 
and not as members of the United Mine 
Workers of America, a distinction which 
the operators have insisted upon from the 
beginning. But this distinction is more 
nominal than real, inasmuch as the 
representatives of the anthracite employ- 
ees in the conference will be the duly 
chosen officials and committeemen of ‘the 
mine workers’ union, and they will no 
doubt be content with this substance of 
recognition. President ‘Mitchell, the 
official head of the United Mine Workers 
of America, who is to ‘be at the confer- 
ence as a representative of the anthracite 
employees, is not likely to force to an issue 
at this time the form of recognition, and in 
consequence we believe the public can 
rest assured of an outcome to the negotia- 
tions which will maintain industrial peace. 
Thus, after a lapse of more than thirty 
years, it seems probable that the anthra- 
cite coal industry is again to enter upon 
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the experiment of regulating the relation 
of employers and employees by means 
of the trade agreement machinery, but 
this time under conditions more favor- 
able to its permanency. Under the able 
leadership of John Siney, the head and 
guiding spirit of the Workingman’s 
Benevolent Association (afterwards 
known under a charter as the Miners’ 
and Laborers’ Benevolent Association), 
the trade agreement machinery was first 
established in the anthracite industry in 
1868, and continued in operation until 
about 1874. The agreement covering 
wages and conditions of employment 
was entered into annually in a joint con- 
ference between duly elected represent- 
atives of the Association and of the 
Anthracite Board of Trade of the Schuyl- 
kill Coal Region (the organization of the 
operators), its principal feature being 
the sliding scale, an arrangement govern- 
ing wages very similar to the sliding 
scale award of the Anthracite Coal Strike 


Commission, and after which the latter’ 


is patterned. This early trade agree- 
ment machinery in the anthracite coal 
industry gave to us what is believed to 
be the first signed joint agreement in 
the coal-mining industry of the United 
States. It was entered into between 
itatives of the two interests at a 

at Pottsville in 1870. But 


is “ea agreement machinery 
crude an was further 
weakened by Siney’s’ withdrawal from 


the leadership of the anthracite miners 
to become the head of the Miners’ Na- 
tional Association. Neither the  oper- 
ators nor mine workers were organized 
sufficiently to assure its permanency ; 
industrial conditions upon the entrance 
of the railroads as mine-owners were 
unfavorable to its continuance, and, 
combined with the bloody depredations 
of the “ Molly Maguires,” tended to its 
overthrow, the last joint conference be- 
tween employers and employees in the 
anthracite industry being held in 1874. 


® 


Present industrial condi- 
tions are more favorable 
to the successful operation 
of the trade agreement machinery once 
it is re-established in the anthracite in- 
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Outlook 
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dustry. Both the mine workers and the 
operators are more strongly organized 
than in the former period; the trade 
agreement machinery itself has been 
greatly improved during the past quarter 
of a century; and social organization 
as well as industrial conditions, particu- 
larly along the line of production, em- 
phasize to-day more than they did in 
1870 the absolute necessity of some such 
method for insuring industrial stability 
and the peaceable conduct of our great 
industries. Besides, the public. has 
been educated in industrial affairs to a 
point where it will demand in the 
future that methods other than brute 
force or strikes shall determine and 
govern the relations between employers 
and employees. Such a prospect for 
the anthracite industry is further fore- 
cast by prevailing conditions in the 
central competitive soft-coal territory 
(Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and western 
Pennsylvania), where the trade agree- 
ment plan has been in successful opera- 
tion since 1898. The eighth Inter-State 
Joint Conference representing the mine 
employees and operators of these States 
is now in session at Indianapolis for the 
purpose of entering into an agreement 
for the scale year beginning on April 1. 
In this Conference the United Mine 
Workers is recognized as a contracting 
party, and the agreement is signed by its 
officials on behalf of the mine employees 


of this territory. The policy the miners’ 


officials are to follow was, in fact, formu- 
lated by the Convention of the United 
Mine Workers which met at Indianap- 
olis ten days previous to the assembling 
of the Conference. This organization 
now exercises jurisdiction over both 
anthracite and bituminous coal mine 
workers, having a total membership ex- 
ceeding 304,500, of which number over 
80,000 are hard-coal mine employees. 
Ten years ago, in 1896, the total mem- 
bership of the organization was only 
9,617. The present strength of this 
trade union is further indicated in Sec- 
retary Wilson’s announcement at the 
Convention, that the various treasuries— 
National, district, sub-district, and local 
—contain more than $2,680,000. For 
the support of its members engaged in 
strikes the past year in the coal fields 
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of Pennsylvania, Alabama, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, etc., the union expended 
more than $753,724. The referendum 
vote of the members resulted in the re- 
election of John Mitchell as President, 
who thus enters upon his eighth consec- 
utive term as the head of one of the 
largest and strongest trade unions in the 
country. 
& 

Mayor Dunne, of 


Chicago’s Chica : 
P ‘ go, is at last 
Municipal Ownership : . 

Fight having his own way 


with his municipal 
ownership programme. The City Council, 
which has heretofore been in opposition, 
has suddenly veered to the Mayor’s side, 
and on January 19 it passed two ordi- 
nances which the Mayor has been advo- 
cating. One was to authorize the issue 
of $75,000,000 in Mueller Law certifi- 
cates for the purpose of purchasing or 
constructing a municipal street railway 
system. This ordinance will go to a 
referendum at the April election, and if 
approved by popular vote will thereupon 
be in effect. The other ordinance pro- 
vides for submitting the question of 
municipal operation, which under the 
Mueller Law must be placed before the 
electors as a separate proposition. In 
order to carry, the municipal operation 
proposition must be supported by three- 
fifths of those voting thereon. The 
ordinance authorizing the issue of certifi- 
cates will go intoeffect if approved by the 
majority of those acting thereon. This 
sudden action upon the municipal owner- 
ship ordinances came as a surprise to 
Mayor Dunne as well as to the community, 
and is the culmination of a bitter fight 
that has been waging between the Mayor 
and the Council. Mayor Dunne did not 
from the outset display great tact or 
conspicuous executive capacity in giving 
effect to his plans. He was soon at war 
with the Council, the majority of which 
openly took issue with his various mu- 
nicipal ownership plans and proceeded 
to negotiate franchise-renewal ordinances 
with the existing companies, intending 
to submit the ordinances to popular vote 
before they should become effective. 
The ordinances as drawn carried a 
twenty-year ftanchise renewal, with a 
reservation to the city of the right to 


shall be a lien only on the property, and 
és & ee 












purchase after ten years. In their de- 
tailed provisions these ordinances were 
objectionable not only to the municipal 
ownership advocates but as well to many 
believers in the policy of franchise 
renewal. The companies evinced a dis- 
position not to accept suggested amend- 
ments. Nevertheless, it was decided to 
have the Council in committee of ‘the 
whole formulate its views for submission 
to the companies for final acceptance or 
rejection. 

& 

,, At this meeting af- 
fairs took a very 
peculiarturn. It is 

the boast of Chicago that it has an 

honest City Council, but there are re- 
maining in that body of seventy mem- 
bers about a dozen Aldermen of the 
old-time gang type, commonly referred 
to as “gray wolves.” It was this “gray 
wolf” contingent—that was believed to 
be looking without success for bribes to 


The “Gray Wolves’ 
Peculiar Action 


_ aid the franchise renewals—that turned 


the tide in favor of Mayor Dunne and 
his municipal ownership measures. One 
of these Aldermen moved the substitu- 
tion of the Mayor’s municipal owner- 
ship ordinances for the franchise-renewal 
ordinances. ‘The motion prevailed ‘by a 
vote of thirty-six to twenty-eight. The 
Council thereupon rose from committee 
of the whole and passed the Mayor’s 
ordinances forthwith. The sudden rever- 
sal in attitude of the “gray wolf” Alder- 
men had changed the Mayor’s minority 
in the Council to a majority. Whilethe 
radical municipal ownership advocates 
were greatly elated over the victory, 
there is in Chicago considerable disquiet- 
ude over the sudden haste in dealing 
with this important subject and the pro- 
cedure by which the victory was attained. 
There are those who think ‘that the 
“gray wolves” acted in the interest of 
the traction companies, by proposing 
the least practicable plan for municipal 
ownership and the one least likely to be 
carried through with success. The pro- 
posed ordinances will be subjected to con- 
siderable litigation before results can be 
obtained under them. ‘The entire cer- 
tificate feature of the MuellerLaw—which 
authorizes the issuing of certificates that 
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not be a debt of the city, subject to the 
constitutional limitation on municipal in- 
debtedness—is admittedly experimental 
and of uncertain constitutionality. In 
addition, some critics of this ordinance 
claim that it is not drawn in conformity 
with the Mueller Law and is therefore 
illegal on its face even if the Mueller 
Law itself be constitutional. Many also 
contend that this particular ordinance 
was not the best of several plans pro- 
posed by Mayor Dunne for bringing 
about municipal ownership. While there 
is a disposition in many quarters to 
blame Mayor Dunne and his adherents 
for confusing an already tangled situa- 
tion, there is another side to the matter. 
The private traction interests in Chicago, 
by their stubborn refusal to deal fairly 
with the city, have done more than any 
other agency possibly could do to fan 
the flames of radicalism. The conserva- 
tive elements generally, both in the City 
Council and in the community, instead 
of recognizing that municipal ownership 


must inevitably come sooner or later and ° 


taking the leadership of that movement 
and trying to direct it aright, have tried 
to thwart the well-known will of the 
majority of the people as expressed on 
several occasions. 


Unheralded to the 
public, though di- 
rectly accredited by 
the Emperor of China to the President 
of the United States, the Imperial Chi- 
nese Commission have surprised the 
country by their quiet arrival. The dig- 
nity of the Commissioners and the great 
importance of their mission were recog- 
nized in advance by our Government, 
which not only sent orders to its officers 
at San Francisco and Chicago to offer 
the Commission every attention and facil- 


The Imperial 
Chinese Commission 


ity, but sent Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks,. 


of Cornell University, as its special rep- 
resentative to meet them and conduct 
them to Washington. The Mayor of 
Chicago announced their coming to the 
city by arrangements for their civic 
reception and itinerary befitting the high 
rank and purpose of the Commissioners. 
The two Viceroys were attended bytwenty 
high-class officials and educators, some 
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of whom won their degrees in the uni- 
versities of this country and Europe. At 
the head of the Commission is Tuan- 
Fang, the Chinese hero of the Boxer 
rebellion, whose independent and cour- 
ageous disobedience of the Imperial edict 
to kill all foreigners of his province of 
Shensi, strangely enough, led to his sub- 
sequent promotion to be the Governor 
of two provinces with thirty millions of 
inhabitants. He is one of the few pro- 
gressive leaders who are initiating and 
furthering the amazing movement for 
constitutional government in China. To 
prepare thé way for it two commissions 
have been sent to study the constitutions 
and institutions of the representative gov- 
ernments in America and Europe. The 
one now here goes to Germany, Belgium, 
Russia, and Italy. Another, under Prince 
Tsai-Chen, follows to England, France, 
Holland, and Switzerland. The impres- 
sions received and given again by the 
Commissioners at Chicago indicate the 
momentous importance of this new 
movement of China, and the spirit of the 
men who are carrying it on and out. 
The commercial value of their visit to 
such great industries as our packing- 
houses, harvester works, and steel plants 
is obvious. But the significance of their 
incisive insight into our charitabie, re- 
formatory, educational, and social agen- 
cies appeals to the higher hope for 
human progress in China. When, after 
their three crowded days of observation, 
they were asked what most impressed 
them in Chicago, the reply of the Vice- 
roy, Tuan-Fang, was most hopefully sig- 
nificant: “ Public care of the insane, the 
house where the lady was [meaning Miss 
Adams, at Hull House], and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association building.” 
Their wise and courteous silence regard- 
ing our unjust personal discrimination 
against their whole race, which men of 
such caliber and culture must deeply 
resent, only emphasizes the National 
necessity of the belated turn which 
American sentiment is taking toward a 
more just and generous attitude in our 
relations to the Chinese. Our reversion 
to the higher type of American ideals is 
coming not a day too soon, if the people 
of the United States are to exert the 
influence upon the commercial, educa- 
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tional, social, political, not to say relig- 
ious; progress of China which its people 
and the world have the right to expect 
of us. 

& 

On Monday after- 
noon of this week 
Christian [X., King 
of Denmark, died. He passed away 
suddenly, but quietly, surrounded by his 
children and grandchildren. ‘There had 
been so little indication of his approach- 
ing end that on Monday morning he 
gave long audiences, lasting three hours. 
Christian IX. was born in 1818. He 
was a prince of the house of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg. Atan 
early age he married Princess Louise, the 
daughter of the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel. For many years there seemed 
little prospect that the young prince 
would ever become King of Denmark; 
but finally, in 1852, as the reigning 
King, Frederic VII., was childless, the 
Danish succession became an object of 
some anxiety to the European powers. 
A meeting of plenipotentiaries was held 
in London to discuss the matter, and 
concluded that, as Princess Louise was 
the nearest heir, her husband should be 
the next King. A Danish law thereupon 
declared him heir to the throne. The 
most important event of the King’s 
reign was when Holstein and a part of 
Schleswig were claimed by Germany. A 
German force occupied those territories. 
The King hoped for help from Great 
Britain, but, receiving none, was obliged 
to come to terms with the conqueror. 
Those were disastrous days for Denmark, 
but the King did not allow himself to 
be overborne by circumstance. He 
granted a new Constitution in 1866, put 
his army and navy upon a new founda- 
tion, promoted the construction of rail- 
ways, and did all in his power to stimu- 
late agriculture and commerce. This 
was no easy task, since the Danes long 
carried their resentment at the outcome 
of the war to the absurd length of 
holding their monarch in some degree 
responsible. That the King was able 
to become popular, despite all this, 
showed his admirable temper of mind 
and resoluteness of purpose. Moreover, 
his exemplary domestic life endeared 


“ The Father-in-Law 
of Europe’’ 


him increasingly to his people. Many 
of those who have visited Copenhagen 
have seen the King, generally accom- 
panied by one of his sons, but otherwise 
quite unattended, walking in the Tivoli 
Gardens or in some other popular prom- 
enade, the recipient of spontaneous and 
affectionate attention from all his sub- 
jects. The King and Queen enjoyed 
such a long and unclouded term of do- 
mestic felicity as is rare in the history of 
crowned heads. In 1892 they celebrated 
their golden wedding; six years later 
the Queen died. As is fitting, their 
children have come to constitute perhaps 
the most remarkable of all royal families. 
The Crown of Denmark now worthily 
descends upon their eldest son ; their 
second son well fills his difficult position 
as King of Greece ; their eldest daughter, 
Alexandra, is the deservedly popular 
Queen of England; their second daugh- 
ter has exercised great influence as 
Empress and now ex-Empress of Rus- 
sia; their third daughter is the wife of 
the Duke of Cumberland, the heir to the 
throne of Hanover, set aside by the Ger- 
man Emperor. The eldest son of the 
new King of Denmark is, of course, 
Crown Prince, and his brother has just 
become King of Norway. All these and 
the other children and grandchildren of 
Christian IX. have become closely con- 
nected by marriage with many royal and 
semi-royal families of Europe. But in 
the ultimate analysis the King’s claim 
upon Europe rested not so much upon 
these family connections as upon his 
own character. His was perhaps the 
most honored figure in the group of 
European monarchs. 


@ 


Last week attention was directed 
to a country about which little 
has been heard of late. It was with sur- 
prise that one read last week of a revo- 
lution at Teheran, the capital of Persia, 
involving the surrender of the Shah, the 
Persian ruler, to the demand for a na- 
tional assembly. The surprise was the 
greater when it was learned that the 
revolutionists numbered only a thousand, 
and were mainly composed of Mullas, 
the peculiarly popular and democratic 
Mohammedan priests—for any person 
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capable of reading the Koran and inter- 
preting its laws may act as a priest of 
this order. As soon, however, as such a 
priest becomes known for his peculiarly 
just interpretation of the divine law 
and for his knowledge of traditions and 
articles of faith, he is called a Mujtahid, 
or Chief Priest. Now, while there are 
many Mujtahids in Persia, sometimes 
several in one town, there are only four 
or five whose decisions are accepted as 
final. It is supposed, therefore, that 
among the revolutionists there must have 
been one or more out of the four or five 
priests of supreme influence. Perhaps 
no priesthood is more powerful than the 
UlemA, or Persian. It is fiercely national. 
It has steadily worked against progress 
coming from Europe. It is far more pow- 
erful over the people than is the authority 
of the Shah, as is instanced in the event 
of last week, and as is shown by the 
action of the Persian army, which has 
now refused to act against the revolution- 
ists. A principal reason for this religious 
influence as distinguished from the Shah’s 
is the fact that the Persian monarchandhis 
Government have no voice in the matter 
of appointing the Mujtahids. Perhaps 
the Mujtahids and the Mullds have been 
acting against some infringement of their 
own privileges ; at all events, their hatred 
of everything foreign has lately been 
accentuated by the joint demonstration of 
the Powers against Turkey, the troubles 
in connection with Morocco, and the 
Russian operations against the Moham- 
medan tribes in the Caucasus. 


® 


By far the most impor- 
tant event during the 
past week in Russia 
was the decision reached by the conven- 
tion of the Constitutional Russian Demo- 
cratic party declaring Russia to be a con- 
stitutional parliamentary monarchy. The 
fact that there are many avowed repub- 
licans in this party made this decision 
momentous, not only for the preservation 
of some kind of monarchy in Russia, but, 
in view of the loyalty of soldiers and peas- 
ants, for the preservation of the present 
dynasty. A majority in the convention 
concurred in acknowledging that to per- 
sist in demanding a republic would lead 
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to military rule, a dictatorship, and a 
long postponement of coveted reforms. 
The part of wisdom, therefore, was to 
discard political theories wherever they 
came in conflict with practical wisdom ; 
in other words, the Constitutional Demo- 
crats voted to make the most of what 
they could get. This decision puts their 
party on practically the same plane as 
that occupied by the Constitutional Mon- 
archists and by other wings of the great 
Liberal party, and the Witte Ministry is 
strengthened as it has not been since its 
accession to power. Broad-minded as 
the Prime Minister’s ideas may be, how- 
ever, they are in apparent conflict with 
those actually carried out by his Minister 
of the Interior, Durnovo, who has now 
exhausted the present accommodations in 
all the great centers of population, and 
has made demands upon the Government 
barracks, railway and customs sheds, to 
shelter his political police. Furthermore, 
it is charged that a very large majority 
of the arrests are made solely on the 
grounds of political propagandizing and 
not because of any part taken in the 
bomb campaign, the detentions coming 
under a section of the old code which 
makes it a criminal offense to participate 
in any movement for a change in the 
form of government. It is further 
charged by the sympathizers with those 
under arrest that many have been in 
jail for months without indictment and 
trial. These things have led to the 
suspicion among the laboring classes 
that the Durnovo mode of securing 
an acceptable Duma, or. Parliament, is 
to put the men whom Radicals and 
Socialists would select in jail until after 
the election. Persistence in carrying 


“out the methods of such an apparently 


reactionary Minister as Durnovo, under 
a Liberal Premier like Count Witte, 
would make the Duma a term of derision 
among the laboring classes and destroy 
the last vestige of confidence in the 
Czar’s sincerity. 


Last week at Alge- 
ciras, Spain, the In- 
ternational Confer- 
ence “marked time” in providing a 
solution of the first question before i1t— 
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that of contraband. As was anticipated, 
France, with hundreds of thousands of 
French citizens across the border .in 
Algeria, and Spain, which lies across 
the Strait of Gibraltar and ‘has a little 
concession-settlement in Morocco proper, 
have received special rights and _ privi- 
leges in the maintenance of tranquillity 
on their respective borders. The con- 
sideration of economic and _ financial 
reforms in Morocco has now begun, and 
leads directly to the disputed points 
between France and Germany; and it 
is pleasant to read that our ambassadors 
at Algeciras are making the weight of 
America felt in quiet endeavors to bring 
France and Germany closer together. The 
reasons for the presence of our repre- 
sentatives at Algeciras were very clearly 
stated last week in Congress by Senator 
Spooner. He showed that there is no 
lack of precedent for the appointment 
of American delegates to a Moroccan 
conference. When we were colonies of 
Great Britain, she protected our com- 
merce in the Mediterranean; when we 
were thrown on our own resources, the 
Barbary pirates destroyed and annihi- 
lated our trade, and we appealed to 
France for protection; France de- 
clined to grant this, but offered to 
use her good offices; in 1787 we made 
a treaty with Morocco protecting our 
commercial interests, and another in 
1836, and still another, the existing 
treaty, in 1880. The assertion that 
we must not enter into a conference 
called for commercial purposes, but into 
which political questions may enter, the 
Senator from Wisconsin declared, is an 
intimation that we are afraid to enter 
into a conference as the peer of the 
other nations. Are we to confess that 
we dare not send delegates to interna- 
tional conferences to protect American 
interests for fear that they will not 
know when to withdraw? With Senator 
Spooner, most Americans, we think, be- 
lieve that the President of the United 
States, who hit upon the psychological 
moment to intervene and bring to an 
end the deplorable war between Russia 
and Japan, can be trusted to determine 
the psychological moment when our 
ambassadors must withdraw from the 
Moroccan Conference in order to save 
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this country from al! danger of unfortu- 
nate European entanglement, should 
such a moment come to pass. Finally, 
Mr. Spooner announced what is gener- 
ally not known, that two of the Great 
Powers had declined to be represented 
at Algeciras unless all the signatories to 
the existing Moroccan treaty took part, 
the inference being that if America had 
not accepted the invitation to participate 
in the Conference there might have been 
-no conference at all, only an increase of 
difficulty in an unfortunate but remedi- 
able international situation. 


@ 


In the history of so young an 
art as music a hundred and 
fifty years mark a long period. It was 
but a little over a hundred and fifty 
years ago that Bach died, and just a 
hundred -and fifty years ago last Satur- 
day that Mozart was born. Since that 
time the art of music has developed as 
no other fine art has ever done in such 
an interval. The most daring innova- 
tions of those days seem almost as 
archaic as Egyptian sculpture ; and the 
musical commonplaces of to-day would 
seem to the men of that day meaningless 
cacophony. In spite of Beethoven and 
Schumann and Brahms and Tschai- 
kowsky, symphonies and quartettes of 
Mozart are alive and vigorous; in spite 
of Weber and Verdi and Wagner, operas 
by Mozart are not only far from obsolete 
—they are immensely popular. Mozar.’s 
music, fresh, happy, vigorous, and beauti- 
fully organized, does not, it is true, rouse 
the emotions of present-day audiences 
as it once did; yet it is noteworthy 
that so emotional, tragical, despairing 
a nature as Tschaikowsky found in Mo- 
zart’s music that which enthralled him 
as the music of no other composer did. 
The sesqui-centennial of Mozart’s birth 
was celebrated in all parts of the world. 
In Germany it was marked by Mozart 
programmes and performances of Mozart 
operas ; but Mozart’s genius is universal 
and holds its sway over many lands. 
In the United States concert and opera 
programmes last week almost every- 
where bore Mozart’s name. In Boston 
Mr. Gericke contrasted Mozart with the 
modern Russian Glazounoff; in New 
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York many concerts were devoted to his 
memory, not least that of the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Mr. Modest Altschuler, which departed 
from its custom by admitting a non- 
Russian composition to its programme, 
contrasting Mozart with Tschaikowsky ; 
and in Chicago, where the Thomas 
Orchestra, of which Mr. Stock is con- 
ductor, performed a concert half of which 
consisted of Mozart compositions, and 
the other half contained Tschaikowsky’s 
“ Mozartiana” suite. We cannot always 
live in the shadows, even if they allure 
by their mystery and their suggestion of 
romance and deep experience ; we need 
also the light, and in Mozart we have it 
with full radiance. 


@ 


Few Americans were 
held in greater personal 
regard than General Joseph Wheeler, 
who died in Brooklyn on Thursday of 
last week in his seventieth year. He 
had fought in two wars, and in both he 
had distinguished himself by gallantry. 
At the close of the Civil War, although 
he was only twenty-nine years of age, he 


General Wheeler 


was a Lieutenant-General and the senior. 


cavalry officer in the Confederate service. 
After the full interval of a generation he 
led the United States cavalry as Major- 
General of Volunteers in the campaign 
in Cuba. In serving under the flag 
against which he had once fought he 
was only carrying out the spirit of the 
greatest of the Confederate leaders, and 
interpreting at the end of a generation 
the attitude which General Lee had taken 
in recognizing the logic of events and 
loyally co-operating with new conditions. 
In two or three places in the South Gen- 
eral Wheeler was condemned for accept- 
ing service in the United States army, 
but he lived to put his critics in the 
wrong. Nothing has done more to bind 
the North and the South together than 
a common service under one flag against 
a common enemy in the war with Spain. 
General Wheeler had long been regarded 
in the North as a type of the gallant 
Southerner; his dash and brilliantactivity 
in the Cuban war made him a popular 
hero, and as much probably as any 
Southern man of his time he has brought 
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into cordial relations with the Govern- 
ment that influential class in the South 
who once served in arms against it. 
The Confederacy had no braver soldier 
or more faithful servant, nor has the 
South had a truer friend and a wiser 
counselor than General Wheeler proved 
to be in the later years of his life. He 
was not a great commander like Lee, 
but he was a brilliant and resourceful 
cavalry leader, of fiery energy and in- 
spiring gallantry. He was one of the 
men who made the country aware that 
the days of sectionalism were ended, A 
soldier by education and profession, he 
became later a lawyer and a Cotton- 
planter; he had considerable experience 
in politics, and was twice elected to the 
House of Representatives. He was also 
an industrious writer, the author of a 
number of historical books, of a series 
of monographs, and of many articles in 
magazines. He was heard on many 
public occasions, especially at dinners, 
and was always received with a welcome 
which evinced the warmest admiration 
for his personality as well as for his dis- 
tinguished record. He had become a 
National figure, and will be greatly 
missed ; he was the last survivor of the 
conspicuous leaders in the Civil War, 
and his going marks the end of an era. 


@ 


At the meeting of the Arm- 
strong Association in New 
York last week Dr. Booker T. 
Washington stated in a single sentence 
the problem for which the solution is 
sought through negro education: “ Since 
we are to forever constitute a part of 
the citizenship of this country,” said he, 
“there is but one question to be an- 
swered: Shall we be among the best 
citizens, or among the worst?” There 
are, as a matter of fact, very few people, 
North or South, who would deliberately 
prefer to keep the negroes among the 
degraded classes; but there are a great 
many who think that education has done 
little to elevate them. For that reason 
it is not without significance that, in 
spite of indifference, such institutions as 
Hampton, Fisk, and Tuskegee are con- 
tinually growing, not only in material 
prosperity, but in educational efficiency. 


Fisk and 
Tuskegee 
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This year marks the fortieth anniversary 
of Fisk University. It was celebrated 
at Nashville by exercises lasting for three 
days. Fisk has contributed very largely 
to the supply of colored teachers, as well 
as to the number of negroes in medicine, 
law, and the ministry, and has therefore 
performed a very great service. It has 
undertaken, as The Outlook has reported, 
an enlargement of its function byaddinga 
department of applied science, thus recog- 
nizing more than ever before the value of 
practical knowledge in education. At the 
celebration it was announced that money 
had been pledged for the new building 
required, and that the alumni were co- 
operating in the attempt to raise an en- 
dowment. In New York last week the 
Armstrong Association recognized the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Tuskegee 
Institute. At the meeting Mr. Joseph 
H. Choate, Mr. Samuel L. Clemens, 
whom everybody knows as Mark Twain, 
and Mr. Robert C. Ogden, besides Dr. 
Washington himself, addressed a crowded 
audience. The celebration at Tuskegee 
itself will take place in April and will 
consist of an exhibition of its history, of 
the work of its students and graduates, 
of its extension work, of negro music, 
and of the progress of the negro in gen- 
eral, and will include addresses by promi- 
nent men of both races. Tuskegee needs 
$1,800,000 for its endowment, and it is 
hoped that this amount may be raised 
this year. The white people of the 
South have sturdily withstood all attempts 
to break down the public education of 
the negroes and have borne their burden 
strongly. There is, therefore, a special 
obligation upon the people of the North 
to give to such institutions as Hampton, 
Fisk, and Tuskegee a hearty financial 
support. The task is the Nation’s task, 
and the Nation ought, and we believe 
will, perforrn it. 


® 


As our readers will 


Indian 
Church Schools: one all te 
the Way Out S10n@ appropriations 


for Indian schools 
under ecclesiastical control were discon- 
tinued by Congressional act, by a series 
of diminishing appropriations, and in 
accordance with a policy settled and 


announced some years ago. Notwith- 
standing this, the practice grew up in 
the Department of allowing, under re- 
strictions, the appropriation of certain 
trust funds under the control of the 
Department to church schools upon the 
request of the Indians. After consider- 
ation, the President ordered this practice 
continued until it was negatived either 
by the courts or by act of Congress. 
His recognition of the fact that it might 
be negatived by the courts was tanta- 
mount to an acknowledgment that the 
legality of such an appropriation was 
doubted, and in point of fact this was 
the case. In his last report the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs prescribed 
very careful regulations to prevent the 
perpetration of frauds upon the Indians 
in the endeavor of church representatives 
to secure the consent of Indians to the 
use of their moneys in church schools, 
these regulations being provided in com- 


pliance with the President’s direction * 


that “care must be taken, of course, to 
see that any petition by the Indians is 
genuine, and that the money appropriated 
for any given school represents only the 
pro rata proportion to which the Indians 
making a petition are entitled.” It is 
our opinion that any one reading these 
regulations would find an additional and 
weighty argument against the policy 
which the President. is pursuing in this 
matter in the very fact that it is necessary 
to make such an elaborate provision to 
prevent fraud. We do not need here to re- 
peat the more fundamental reasons which 
we have given to our readers from time 
to time against that policy; it is enough 
to say that the true way out is indi- 
cated by two bills now before Congress. 
The first is the Stephens bill, which 
explicitly provides that no trust funds 
shall be used for purposes of education in 
any sectarian or denominational schools. 
This bill is simply an extension of the 
principle that Congress has already 
adopted, and may almost be said to 
have been suggested by the President’s 
phrase that the practice of giving such 
appropriations “ will be continued unless 
the Congress should decree to the con- 
trary.” The other measure is the Lacey 
bill, which authorizes the President in his 
discretion from time to time to designate 
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such Indian tribes as he may deem to 
be sufficiently advanced in civilization 
to be prepared to manage their own 
money, and shall thereupon cause the 
money held in trust for such tribes to be 
allotted in severalty to the members there- 
of. These two bills, supplementing each 
other, would take this troublesome ques- 
tion out of politics. ‘There is very good 
reason why the United States Govern- 
ment should not, directly or indirectly, 
make, for the benefit of church schools, 
any appropriations out of any funds, 
however they may be held; but there is 
no reason why Indians who are suff- 
ciently intelligent to determine how their 
money should be spent should not have 
their money given to them and be left to 
spend it in their own discretion. Stren- 
uously as The Outlook is opposed to any 
connection between the Government and 
the church schools, it is inclined to ad- 
vise Indians, where they can do so, to 
send children to schools of their own 
religious faith, and to pay for the tuition 
out of their own funds. 


@ 


At last some one has 
been punished for 
the disaster to the 
excursion steamer General Slocum which 
brought death to a thousand people 
more than a year and a half ago. The 
captain of that craft has been adjudged 
guilty of criminal neglect in not provid- 
ing effective fire drills for his crew, and 
has been sentenced to ten years in State’s 
prison. He is sixty-eight years of age ; 
his punishment is practically life impris- 
onment ; ‘he will appeal ; but he is con- 
victed and sentenced. At the time of 
the wreck he displayed courage and 
fidelity ; but then it was too late. His 
punishment ought not to be considered 
as the less deserved because others have 
taken the risks he took and have escaped 
the consequences. Rather his punish- 
ment ought to be regarded as an exam- 
ple of what in justice ought to be the 
fate of every man who, like him, has 
recklessly put in peril the lives of help- 
less human beings on the water. If the 
captain deserves such chastising, what 
ought to be required of those officers of 
the company which owned the steamer 


Punishment for the 
Slocum Disaster 
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for permitting such an inflammable ves- 
sel to be ill protected and for supplying 
it, not only with an inadequate number 
of life-preservers, but with so-called life- 
preservers which were actually weights 
dragging their victims more surely to 
death? Some of these officers have 
been indicted. The warning has now 
been given to the captains of excursion 
steamers; let it be no less clearly 
sounded in the ears of their owners and 
managers. 


cd 


In characteristic fashion 
the West has undertaken 
the reform of football 
by proposing constructive measures in a 
radical spirit. Representatives of nine 
Western universities—the “Big Nine” 
they are called in athletic circles—met 
last week in conference. This is the 
roll of honor : ‘Chicago, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Northwest- 
ern, Purdue, Wisconsin. The radical 
spirit of this conference was shown in 
passing among its resolutions the follow- 
ing article: ‘“‘ That the game of football, 
as played at present, is hereby abolished 
as an intercollegiate and collegiate con- 
test in the conference colleges.” By 
itself that resolution would have put those 
universities in the same category with 
Columbia and Harvard. That resolu- 
tion, however, was very far from being 
by itself. It was incidental to one of 
eleven resolutions making positive and 
practical recommendations which will go 
into effect as soon as they are ratified 
by the respective universities. The con- 
ference describes at length the evils of 
present-day American football. These 
it divides into two classes : those inherent 
in the present rules, and those attendant 
upon “the general raising of the game 
into a thing of absorbing and sometimes 
hysterical public and collegiate interest.” 
These latter in particular it describes as 
extravagance, multiplicity of games, 
unreal ideals (engendering intercollegi- 
ate bitterness, suspicion, and trickery), 
professional coaching independent of 
faculty control (which accounts for ‘the 
pressure put upon teams to win at all 
hazards), and false loyalty of alumni 
exhibited in money contriputions and 
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in recruiting of students for the sake of 
athletic prestige. The conference there- 
fore recommends that intercollegiate 
contests be greatly reduced in number, 
limited to the three upper classes of 
undergraduates, and confined to ’varsity 
teams, that the football season be short- 
ened, that admission fees be reduced, 
that training tables and preliminary 
training be discontinued, and eligibility 
be more clearly defined. As to the rules 
of the game, the conference awaits the 
conclusions of the Rules Committee 
recently organized; but in default of 
sufficient modifications from that source, 
it recommends that the conference itself 
appoint a committee to draw up rules of 
itsown. Most important of all, the con- 
ference declares that the faculty shall 
control the conduct of football, both in 
the matter of coaching (thus establishing 
the ethical standards of play) and in the 
matter of financial management (thus 
establishing the ethical standards of 
athletic support). The resolutions on this 
particular subject are as follows: 

That hereafter there shall be no coaching 
except byre your | employed members of the 
instructional staff, approved by the trustees 
of the university on recommendation of the 
faculty ; and that the salary attached to the 


position shall be no greater than that paid to 
other members of the faculty of similar rank. 


That the conference colleges take steps to 
reduce the receipts and expenditures. That 
the athletic surplus be devoted, as far as pos- 
sible, to permanent university improvement. 
That the financial management of athletics 
be entirely in the control of the faculty, who 
shall publish all reports of receipts and’ex- 
penditures. 


It is also stated on the authority of 
Professor Albion W. Small, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, that it was under- 
stood that hereafter the schedule of 
games should be so arranged as to do 
away with a contest for championship. 
These admirable recommendations will, 
it is expected, be approved. In that 
case the abolition of football, or its 
suspension for two years, as suggested 
by the conference, would not be opera- 
tive. The colleges and universities of 
the East, hampered by a spirit of con- 
Servative individualism, ought not only 
to take courage, but also to derive instruc- 
tion, from this Western conference. 


Preying on the Rich 


The acquittal of Mr. Norman Hap- 
good, the editor of “ Collier’s Weekly,” 
in the proceedings for criminal libel 
brought against him on the complaint of 
Justice Deuel, is a practical conviction 
of Justice Deuel and “Town Topics” 
upon the charge that Justice Deuel was 
“part owner and editor of a publication 
which disseminated scandals about peo- 
ple who were not cowardly enough to 
pay for silence.” For Mr. Hapgood, the 
editor, and Mr. Collier, the publisher, 
assumed full responsibility for this 
charge, and Mr. Hapgood was acquitted 
by the jury, after only seven minutes’ de- 
liberation, on the ground that the charge 
was fully proved by the evidence. With 
this verdict the public agree. The only 
acceptable course for Justice Deuel is to 
retire from the bench, and for Colonel 
Mann is to retire “‘ Town Topics ” from 
publication. That either will do so is 
not at this writing indicated. 

The follies of the silly rich and the 
cowardice of the criminal rich have long 
been a theme for satirists; but neither 
have ever been more effectively exposed 
than in this trial. And the probabilities 
are that the exposures are not yet ended, 
for Colonel Mann, the publisher of 
“Town Topics,” has been arrested on a 
charge of perjury, and there are intima- 
tions that other prosecutions growing 
out of this publication are to follow. 
The evidence already before the public 
has proved that “Town Topics” has 
depended for its profits, if not for its 
existence, upon trading on the fears of a 
few society people in whose lives there 
have been incidents which they do not 
desire the public to know, on the appre- 
hensions of some timid people who 
dreaded lest their names should appear 
in this disreputable sheet, and on the 
ignorance of some silly people who 
imagined that it was a society paper in 
whose columns it was a social advantage 
to appear. The criminal and the timid 
rich paid for silence; the ignorant and 
silly rich for self-advertisement. Here- 
after the words of “ Town Topics” will 
be neither an object of dread to the first 
nor of desire to the second. 

So long as a certain group of people 
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in so-called society have no other object 
in life than amusing themselves by inani- 
ties, vulgarities, and occasional immoral- 
ities, the basis for the prosperity of such 
journals as “Town Topics” will exist. 
But the criminal rich, the timid rich, and 
the silly rich constitute a very small pro- 
portion of the entire rich. These people 
do not in any sense constitute real 
society ; for society in any true sense of 
the term is the companionship of men 
and women of wide interests and intelli- 
gence. ‘The kind of society with which 
“Town Topics” has dealt has been 
mainly the companionship of men and 
women without education, culture, taste, 
or character. This group does not repre- 
sent New York society as a whole; it is 
only a section of that society. Norasa 
section is it confined to New York; it 
is found in every city of any size in the 
world; and, if the reports of well-informed 
people afe to be believed, it presents 
more obnoxious features in some smaller 
cities than in the metropolis. Such a 
journal as “Town Topics” lives and 
thrives because supposedly decent men 
and women are willing to buy and read 
it. Hereafter the people who buy and 
read it will not be supposedly decent. 

The commendation and gratitude of 
the public are due to both the editor and 
the publisher of “ Collier’s Weekly ” for 
the courageous service which they have 
rendered to the public. 


The Eadhish Elections 


The membership of the new British 
Parliament is now substantially made up, 
and the result is one of the most sweeping 
victories which any political party hasever 
secured in Great Britain. The Liberals 
will have as great a number of men on 
the benches of the new House as any 
party has ever succeeded in seating in 
Westminster Hall. For three years the 
Liberal leaders have been declaring that 
the country was steadily coming their 
way; for the past year men like Mr. 
Morley and Mr. Bryce, who do not speak 
except upon mature consideration, have 
declared that the coming election would 
return the Liberals to power; but the 
most optimistic Liberal has not dreamed 
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of so overwhelming a victory, nor ‘has 
the most pessimistic Conservative imag- 
ined so disastrous a defeat. All the 
members of the Liberal Ministry were 
seated without the least difficulty, while 
seven members of the recent Unionist 
Ministry were defeated, including Mr. 
Balfour, who will get into the new House 
of Commons by the courtesy of a Con- 
servative who has resigned a seat in 
London in order to provide for it. Alone 
among the leaders of the defeated party 
Mr. Chamberlain will carry into the new 
House something of his old prestige. 
The seven members elected from Bir- 
mingham, whom he will head, represent 
the little group around the leader who 
were not overborne and swept out of 
existence by the tremendous tide of 
Liberalism. 

It is too early to interpret the full 
significance of this sweeping Liberal 
victory, but there are indications that it 
is not only a great party success, but 
that some of its results are likely to be 
revolutionary. England stands pledged, 
for the time being at least, to freedom 
of trade. ‘The great principle for which 
she has stood as a leader she has refused 
by an overwhelming majority to abandon. 
Every attempt to put into the back. 
ground the issue which Mr. Chamberlain 
raised and for which he fought with 
characteristic courage and audacity, the 
issue which Mr. Balfour evaded—now 
to reap the usual fruits of evasion—has 
disastrously failed. The British voters 
refused to be misled by the various at- 
tempts to divert their attention from the 
fundamental issue by pushing other 
issues, like Home Rule, tothe fore. As 
was pointed out in these columns several 
weeks ago, Canada has refused to accept 
Mr. Chamberlain’s protection policy, and 
now the people of Great Britain, after a 
long series of local expressions of opin- 
ion through by-elections, have answered 
with a tremendous “no” his proposal 
to change British commercial policy. 

Other elements, of course, contributed 
to this sweeping decision. The cry of 
Chinese slavery in the Transvaal has 
aroused for months past the bitterest 
antagonism among the Liberals and 
elicited indignant oppesition from many 
Conservatives as well. What the Con- 
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servatives in the days of Gladstone 
used to call derisively the Nonconform- 
ist conscience, one of the most valuable 
political as well as moral assets of 
Great Britain, has been aroused by the 
Conservative policy towards coolie labor 
in South Africa, and that policy has been 
repudiated as marking a departure from 
fundamental British principles. The 
educational legislation of the Unionists 
has called out widespread protest against 
what Nonconformists of all kinds re- 
gard as gross injustice. It must be 
remembered, moreover, that for two 
or three years past the lassitude and 
uncertainty of Mr. Balfour’s leadership 
have been increasingly disappointing to 
the country. The English love above 
everything else a clear and definite posi- 
tion ; they resent any kind of sophistica- 
tion; they dislike fine distinctions in 
politics ; they insist upon sharp defini- 
tion of issues. These were precisely the 
qualities which Mr, Balfour lacked. No 
man of greater personal charm, except 
Lord Rosebery, or of more thoroughly 
trained mind, has ever been at the head 
of the English Government than Mr. 
Balfour, but his failure to meet the 
issue which Mr. Chamberlain raised 
fairly and squarely broke his political 
influence. His skill in dialectics and 
the great personal regard felt for him 
made him an adroit and generally suc- 
cessful leader on the floor of the House 
of Commons; but his lack of decision 
has fatally handicapped him as a leader 
in the country at large. British voters 
have grown weary of the lack of decisive 
and clear leadership in the Conservative 
party. To his courage and the definite- 
ness with which he has stated his posi- 
tion Mr. Chamberlain probably owes his 
re-election by an increased majority from 
Birmingham. 

The revolutionary aspect of the elec- 
tion is brought out by the sweeping 
change in the personnel of the member- 
ship. More than half the men who will 
sit on the benches of the new House of 
Commons will be strangers to its cus- 
toms and habits. The “Daily Mail,” 
commenting editorially on this fact, 
describes the election as “ the revolution 
of 1906,” and declares that what has been 
called the first club in Europe has gone, 
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and expresses the hope that the first busi- 
ness house in Europe may take its place. 
The workingmen, represented in the 
last House by six members, will be rep- 
resented in the new House by a solid 
body of more than fifty. Not since 
Simon de Montfort summoned the nobles, 
clergy, and commoners to sit together in 
the English Parliament, in the reign of 
King John in 1265, has a more signifi- 
cant change been wrought in the consti- 
tution of that historical body. The ad- 
vent of the workingman marks the latest 
stage in one of the most notable evolu- 
tions in the political history of the 
world, and practically completes the rep- 
resentation of the English people of all 
classes in its great representative body. 
Ten years ago fifty thousand labor votes, 
representing all shades of opinion from 
conservative trades-unionism to ex- 
treme Socialism, were cast without re- 
turning any members to the House of 
Commons ; this year more than half a 
million votes were cast, with the result 
of returning a body of representatives 
sufficiently large and important to com- 
mand a hearing and to count as a 
factor in the legislative history of the day. 
It must not be forgotten that no small con- 
tribution to this result was made by the 
Irish vote throughout Great Britain, which 
in many districts was cast solidly for the 
Labor candidates under the direction of 
the United Irish League, which recom- 
mended, as reported in these columns at 
the time, that in all cases where a labor 
candidate who was sound on the ques- 
tion of Home Rule was in the field, the 
Irish vote should be cast for him, unless 
he stood against an old and tried friend 
of the Irish cause. It is impossible to 
predict the immediate results on legisla- 
tion of this immense increase of the rep- 
resentation of the working class; but no 
one in England questions that it will be 
very great, and that a new epoch in the 
Parliamentary history of the country has 
begun. One of the results in the near 
future will probably be the granting of 
some degree of Home Rule to Ireland; 
for, as a class, the labor men are very 
sympathetic with the movement to re- 
move restrictions from Ireland, and to 
give that country greater political and 
economic liberty. The Liberal triumph 
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promises to be of far greater significance 
than an ordinary political party victory. 


® 
Shall We Legalize 
Homicide ? 


Now that the proposal to legalize the 
killing of men who are adjudged to be 
hopelessly ill, and thus put them out of 
a suffering difficult to endure and some- 
times more difficult to witness, has been 
thought worthy of serious consideration 
by the Legislature of Ohio, it calls for 
serious consideration by public journals. 
The fact that a bill to legalize homicide 
has been introduced into the Legislature 
indicates nothing, for apparently legisla- 
tive etiquette requires the legislator to 
offer to the body of which he is a 
member any measure, whatever its char- 
acter, which any of his constituents sub- 
mit tohim. ‘The fact that this bill has 
been referred to a committee for con- 
sideration by a vote of 78 to 22 indicates 
very little. For aught the public now 
knows, every member who voted for such 
reference did so because he believed the 
surest method of putting an end for all 
time to this proposal was to have it given 
careful consideration. But the fact that 
it has been so referred makes it wise, if 
not necessary, to state the objections 
which to most rational thinkers appear 
conclusive against this proposal to make 
homicide lawful. 

The objections are not merely the 
practical ones which occur to any 
thoughtful man on the first consideration 
of the subject: that it’ would open the 
way for cunning, unscrupulous greed to 
commit murder which would be very 
difficult to discover, and for which dis- 
covery and punishment would furnish 
no remedy; that it would tempt some 
guardians of the sick to rid themselves 
of their burden, sometimes by deceiving 
themselves, sometimes by deliberate de- 
ception of others; that the sentimental- 
ists who could not endure the sight of 
suffering would be incited to relieve 
themselves of the heartbreaking sight by 
accelerating the death of a sufferer whom 
a wiser, stronger, and less selfish love 
might recover to life; that it would in 
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innumerable cases add ‘to the terrors of 
the sick-bed by stimulating fears ‘that 
would be natural even when ‘they were 
wholly groundless ; that it would make 
the patient often look forward to the visit 
of the physician with dread instead of 
with hope, and, by authorizing the doctor 
to decree the death of his patient, would 
greatly enhance the difficulty of curing 
him; that it would make it easy for 
quacks and charlatans to conceal ‘their 
failures by contriving to put their-patient 
out of his misery by putting him out of 
life; that it would ask physicians to 
exercise a judgment which very few 
right-minded physicians would be willing 
to exercise, and would put upon them a 
responsibility which only the unscrupu- 
lous, the light-minded, and the incompe- 
tent would be willing to assume. No 
provisions of the law, however carefully 
framed, no professional education, how- 
ever ideal, could adequately guard 
against these dangers. But were it other- 
wise, more serious objections remain. 

If a law authorizing homicide in order 
to lessen- human suffering were passed, 
we do not doubt that it would be pro- 
nounced unconstitutional by the first 
court which was called upon ‘to adjudi- 
cate upon it. Government in America 
possesses only delegated powers; and 
power tokill, except asa punishment for 
crime, has never been delegated to the 
government of either the State or the 
Nation. The Constitution assumes that 
the right to life, as the right to liberty, is, 
in the language of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, “unalienable.” No doubt 
slaves were often more comfortable in 
slavery than in freedom ; but no man can 
by any deed contract himself into slavery. 
As little can he consent to his own death. 
This unalienable right is assumed as fun- 
damental in that article of the Consti- 
tution which declares that “the right of 
the people to be secure in their persons 

. shall not be violated ;” and in that 
other article which, providing that no per- 
son shall be twice put in jeopardy of life 
or limb for the same offense, carries the 
necessary implication that he cannot by 
anyact of government be put once in jeop- 
ardy when he has committed no offense. 

But a law legalizing homicide would 
not only violate the provisions of the 
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United States Constitution, it would be 
subversive of the very foundations of 
government. Government is based on 
the right of man to use whatever force is 
necessary to protect his own person and 
property, and the person and property 
of his neighbor, from wrongdoers. To 
use for the purposes of destruction that 
power which was given only for the pur- 
poses of protection is to overthrow gov- 
ernment and loosen all the bonds of 
loyalty. ° If a government will not or 
cannot protect the lives of its citizens, it 
is no longer entitled to their allegiance. 
It is true that government sometimes 
destroys property, as when it blows up 
a building in order to check the progress 
of a great fire. But in this case it destroys 
some property in order to preserve much 
more property, It is true that the State 
sometimes puts the murderer to death. 
But the only justification for capital 
punishment is that it is necessary to 
destroy the life of one guilty man in order 
to make safe the lives of many innocent 
men. But for government to destroy 
life in order to lessen suffering is for it 
to violate the very principle which gives 
it the right to exist.. Man has right to 
destroy life to protect other lives. But 
he has no right to destroy life to prevent 
suffering. The issues of life and death 
are not in his hands. They are in the 
hands of One wiser, stronger, more 
tender than himself. The law of the 
ancient Table is but the echo of the uni- 
versal conscience: Thou shalt not kill. 
To legalize homicide is to make the 
State an organized offender against the 
law of God. 

We do not see how any Christian can 
entertain a doubt upon this subject; if 
he does, a brief reflection upon his 
Master’s example should suffice to dis- 


pel it. If ever anticipation of terrible ~ 


suffering could justify escape from it by 
suicide, it would have been justified in 
Christ’s case. He looked forward with 


certain prevision to those hours of pro-- 


longed torture upon the cross. He knew 
that the sword would pierce through his 
own mother’s heart also, But he faced 
the anguish with calm resolve. “The 
cup that my Father giveth me, shall I not 
drink of it?” he said. And by that 
consummation of his Passion he did not 
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less for the world of men than by all his 
teaching. Suffering is the world’s medi- 
cine. To alleviate it, lessen it, succor 
the suffering from it, is divine. But to 
flee from it before God’s time by suicide 
is always cowardly; to destroy the suf- 
ferer’s life before God’s time would be 
murder. 


® 
A Great Lay Order 


Comparatively few people in this coun- 
try are aware of the magnitude and im- 
portance of the religious forces directed 
by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions. They do not know, unless they 
happen to have relations with these 
Associations, the vitality of their methods, 
the increasing skill with which they are 
using their instruments, and the great 
and growing need of their work. The 
Outlook prints this week the third of a 
series of studies on the organization, 
present condition, and prospects of the 
Association in the United States. Al 


‘though not wholly free from criticism, 


these articles are in the main a record 
of remarkable advance as regards the 
underlying idea, method of work, and 
conception of opportunity. The writer 
does not exaggerate when he character- 
izes the Association as a modern lay 
order, closely related in spirit and by 
definite attitude to organized Christian- 
ity in all its forms. The Association 
has an independent existence and is 
doing work outside the churches of an 
importance and a magnitude quite as 
great as that done by many of the 
churches to which it ministers. It long 
ago allayed the fears of those who 


_dreaded it as a possible rival of the 


Church, for it has revealed itself every- 
where as a feeder of the Church. But 
what the Church cannot do in many 
communities the Young Men’s Christian 
Association does; it is able to lay its 
hand on hosts of men who will not enter 
the church doors, and, having brought 
them within the reach of its influence, 
it ultimately sends them inside the 
churches. It has rendered a real serv- 
ice to the Church by broadening its 
conception of the religious man and of 
religious interests. The great attention 
which it has given to physical develop- 
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ment represents one of its best serv- 
ices, not only to young men but to the 
Church, and has gone a long way towards 
destroying the last vestige of the athe- 
istic and divisive medizval conception 
of the antagonism between the body and 
the soul—a warfare to be terminated, not 
by the humiliation of the body, but by 
bringing it into subjection to the spirit 
and making it the instrument of a richer 
and fuller life. Ifthe early Renaissance 
was the rediscovery of man and of 
nature, the later Renaissance has been 
the rediscovery of the body as the habi- 
tation of the soul, and its re-establish- 
ment in dignity and worth. 

The Association has also allayed the 
fears of those who saw in it the danger 
of a pietistic, conventional, and unvirile 
type of religion, a coming together of 
men of good intentions but. weak in 
native qualities and force, largely free 
from temptations because lacking in vi- 
rility. Whatever ground there may have 
been for the criticism of the membership 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion as “ goody-goody ” and anzmic has 
long ago disappeared from most Asso- 
ciations. Nor has the Association suc- 
cumbed to the danger foreseen in its 
early career that its influence would 
tend too strongly to the seeking of 
material success, and that its standards 
would be purely commercial. That it 
has sometimes yielded to this influ- 
ence is true; that in some Associations 
commercial ideals are too strongly urged 
and commercial success too constant- 
y emphasized as the end of living 
is also true. There was no reason 
why the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation should not reflect to a certain 
extent the aims, opinions, movements, 
and interests of the country as a whole, 
and those aims and interests have been, 
and are likely to be for a long time to 
come, very definitely stamped by the 
commercial spirit. But the Association 
has been saved, as the writer of these 
articles has pointed out, by its embryonic 
response to the appeal of the pressing 
industrial and sociological problems of 
the hour. ‘There are, and will continue 
to be, members of the Association whose 
only interest in it arises from the fact 
that they can learn in its night and 
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day schools to earn more money; 
but many members, under the guidance 
of the ‘most progressive Secretaries, 
and the Associations as organizations, 
are taking up the task of interpreting 
religion in terms of practical service 
and of the brotherly spirit. The As- 
sociation has still a long way to go, 
but so have the churches. It is of the 
utmost importance, however, that the 
men who direct the energies and activi- 
ties of the Association should define 
more clearly to themselves and to others 
the higher. ideals for which it stands; 
and while they endeavor to pave the 
way to success and to open the doors of 
opportunity to young men, they should 
make it their business to interpret suc- 
cess in spiritual terms, and to impress on 
the young men who come under their 
influence the highest ideals of unselfish 
living. 

The work of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association has now become so 
vast, its membership so large, its facilities 
and instruments so well ordered and so 


finely adapted to their ends, that it has 
assumed a great responsibility, and those 
who appreciate most deeply what it has 
done are most deeply concerned with the 
question what it can do in the future. 
Are the men who are responsible for the 
broad policy of the Association aware of 


the greatness of their opportunity? Do 
they realize fully what can be done with 
the tools in theirhands? Do they under- 
stand the meaning of their access to the 
young men of the country. Are they 
taking a statesmanlike view of their duty 
and their prospects? These questions 
are not asked in the spirit of criticism, 
but from a deep appreciation of what 
has been done, and in the earnest hope 
that the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion may command and exert an influence 
in this direction which will utilize to the 
utmost an opportunity for religious and 
ethical training the like of which has 
perhaps never come in the way of any 
other lay body. Among all the forces 
which are to-day at work in American 
society to build the Nation soundly and 
solidly on immovable foundations, there 
is perhaps no force greater than that in 
the hands of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 








THE MOROCCAN QUESTION 


BY PROFESSOR E. MONTET, D.D. 


Dean of the Theological Faculty of the University of Geneva, Switzerland, author of “ A Journey in 
Morocco,” etc. 


N International Conference of the 
A Powers to settle the Moroccan 
Question is taking place at 
Algeciras. Will this Conference really 
solve the Moroccan problem ? We may be 
permitted to doubt it. For one who is 
acquainted with the history of Morocco 
since its entrance into relations with the 
European Powers there can hardly exist 
any illusions on this subject. The policy 
of the Sultan of Fez has always been to 
play off against each other the interests 
and selfish ambitions of the Christian 
States, and in this way to neutralize 
their influence. It will in all likelihood 
be the same after the Convention of 
Algeciras. 

When the German Emperor so 
brusquely interveneu at Tangier, he 
wished to arrest the action of France in 
her Moroccan projects, and, it must be 
admitted, he has succeeded. But his 
political course, it must also be said, is 
a short-sighted one, and, what is more, 
itis a policy entirely to be condemned 
from the superior point of view of the 
interests of civilization, and from a hu- 
manitarian standpoint. 

Whoever considers the matter from 
the latter point of view, which is the 
only true one, whatever may be going 
on at the present day in Morocco, will 
recognize that the deplorable state of 
things in that country can only be cor- 
rected by a single will; that is to say, by 
the intervention of a single European 
Power. 

The experience which the writer has 
acquired during a number of years past 
in Moroccan affairs, added to the knowl- 
edge which he has of that country as the 
result of an extended journey of study 
and exploration (1900-1901), qualifies 
him to posit certain facts as the basis of 
the affirmations which he ventures to 
make, 

Morocco, which geographically is only 
a fey hours from Europe, is in point of 
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civilization removed from it by many 
centuries, and in passing from France 
or Spain to this corner of Africa you pass 
from the twentieth century to the Middle 
Ages; this is said literally and without 
figure of speech. 

There is not in Morocco any avenue 
of communicat:on, any railway, any road, 
any telegraph line. The roads the most 
traveled (Tangier to Fez, Mazagan to 
Marrakéch, etc.) are simple tracks, good 
in a flat country with firm ground, and 
detestable in the mountains or in marshy 
districts. Outside of these “‘ grand roads ” 
the traveler cuts across the fields and 
passes where it seems to him best. I 
have journeyed in the Atlas Mountains, 
trailing after me some fifteen pack ani- 
mals bearing baggage, tents, and pro- 
visions, having as a guide only my 
compass and the tracks made by the 
feet of horses and mules which had pre- 
viously passed that way. ‘The sole bits 
of road worthy of the name which I en- 
countered in Morocco, between Larache 
and Rabat in particular, were remains 
of Roman roads. In Morocco, a coun- 
try notable for its numerous water- 
courses and many large rivers, there are 
few if any bridges. One may count per- 
haps half a dozen of them, of large size, 
in a country a third larger than France. 
These large bridges are of Roman origin 
or date from the Middle Ages. I had 
to cross two of them. One was on the 
route from Fedhala to Casablanca. It 
would have been more prudent, with the 
beasts of burden, to pass over by ford- 
ing the stream. The other was near 
Marrakéch (Morocco). ‘The great holes 
in the roadbed of the bridge warned 
the traveler to proceed with the greatest 
caution. 

Morocco is a country without admin- 
istration. Outside the custom-houses 
which in the ports open to Europeans 
are actually under the control of France, 
the taxes are collected in an altogether 
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arbitrary fashion. When the Sultan is 
in need of money, he demands it of his 
Kaids, governors of provinces, cities, or 
districts ; and the Kaids, bringing press- 
ure to bear on their officials, exact from 
them double or treble the money needed. 
In December, 1900, passing through the 
great market of Souk et-telata, where 
more than three thousand Moroccans 
from all parts of southern Morocco 
were gathered to exchange their prod- 
ucts, they came to me and inquired— 
inquired of me, the European traveler 
newly arrived from the seacoast—if it 
were true that shortly the supervision 
and control of the Kaids would be su- 
perseded by that of European officials. 
The natives seemed happy at the pros- 
pect of this change, which they believed 
imminent. 

A country which has neither roads of 
communication nor a well-regulated ad- 
ministration is a country in which secu- 
rity is precarious. When I traveled in 
Morocco, the country was in the midst 
of peace. I was able to proceed from 
Tangier to Mogador along the coast, 
from Mazagan to Marrakéch, and to 
penetrate the great Atlas Mountains 
from Amizuriz to Dar-Ouled-Emplous, 
in the province of Haha, in comparative 
safety. I had nevertheless encountered 
real dangers, had been attacked once 
in the country of the Zaira, again at the 
bridge of Marrakéch, and had traversed 
a province in rebellion against its Kaid. 
To-day it would be altogether impossible 
for me to make such a journey. 

Morocco is a country in which the ad- 
ministration of justice recalls that of the 
Middle Ages; a justice expeditious but 
barbarous. On arriving at Rabat I 
was shown the spot where, some time 
previous, three thieves, taken in the act, 
had been punished. They had cut off a 
hand and a foot of each of these poor 
wretches, and left them on the spot 
without succor of any kind. ‘Two were 
dead ; the third had survived his horrible 
wounds. At Casablanca I saw a Moroc- 
can both of whose ears had been cut off 
by a Kadi with his own sword and on 

the open street, for I know not what 
offense. And what shall I say of the 





blind man whose eyes had been put out, 
and of other mutilated witnesses to the 
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justice of the Sultan? And then, finally, 
the prisons of Morocco! I camped at 
Mogador at the foot of the walls of the 
celebrated prison of that city. At the 
time of the revolt of Rehamna, in 1895-6, 
twelve hundred political prisoners were 
crowded together in this horrible place, 
fastened one to another in human clusters 
with heavy chains. These unfortunates 
were decimated by typhus, by filth un- 
speakable, and miseries of every kind. 
It was here that Raisouli was for politi- 
cal reasons chained to the wall for three 
years, and it was here that he nourished 
the hatred which he afterwards displayed 
against the Sultan Abd-el-Aziz in the 
affair Perdicaris. When I encamped at 
the foot of these gloomy walls, I heard 
during the night at regular intervals the 
cries of the jailers guarding the prisoners, 
and at times also the laments of these 
unfortunates, invoking Allah or imploring 
the grace of the Sultan. 

Morocco, finally, is a country in which 
there is neither an army nor a police, in 
the European sense of those words, to 
make its authority respected. We have 
recently seen how the army has defended 
the Sultan since Bon-Hamana has begun 
his insurrection. The Sultan does not 
venture to come out of Fez; at some 
kilometers from the capital he would be 
kidnapped. Ifever Morocco is invaded 
by the armies of a European Power, they 
will drive before them the regulars of the 
Sultan. The mountaineers only, of the 
independent tribes, will resist with tena- 
city and fierceness, and the Europeans 
will repeat the experience they had with 
the Kabyles at the time of the conquest 
of Algeria. I have attended maneuvers 
of Moroccan soldiers ; they were most 
pitiful. I have even been present at 
military exercises conducted without 
arms. A European officer of artillery 
told me he had seen Moroccan cannon- 
eers sighting their guns by removing the 
breech and making use of the barrel of 
the cannon as a telescope! At Tangier, 
at the time I stayed there, the artillery- 
men, deeming their pay insufficient, 
devoured the tallow which had been 
given them to grease their guns. 

Such illustrations, drawn at hazard 
from various departments of the public 
life of the people of Morocco, will show 























what the state of affairs is in that coun- 
try, and that everything there is yet to 
be created and done. 

One of my best friends in Morocco, a 
Counselor of State of the Sultan Abd-el- 
Aziz, said to me recently that it was 
necessary to begin the era of reforms in 
that country by the creation of roads 
and railways, and by establishing,a well- 
regulated administration and an impar- 
tial justice. He was right, but this 
simple programme implies an entire 
revolution. 

Will a federation of Powers be capable 
of accomplishing these reforms? It 
does not seem sotome. The manner 
in which the concert of European Pow- 
ers is checkmated by Turkey enables 
one to foresee a similar hold-up of Europe 
in Morocco. 

In order to accomplish anything it 
needs a strong will, and a single one. 
The great colonies which the European 
States have founded in Africa and in 
Asia have prospered only when they 
were under the direction of a single 
power. The same thing has been true 
of countries under protectorates. Mo- 
rocco ought to become a protected coun- 
try, as is Tunis to-day. This rule is 
best adapted for the present to the Mus- 
sulman countries which fall under Euro- 
pean domination. In these countries 
the great obstacle to European control 
is the religious question, or Islam, This 
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question can be solved only by leaving 
the nominal authority in the person of 
the Sultan, their religious head. Islam 
ought to be the holy ground which the 
Christian does not trench upon. The 
Mussulmans will consent to resign the 
government and administration of the 
country in temporal affairs on condition 
that their religious faith, their worship, 
their mosques, and all that belongs to 
their religion is treated with entire re- 
spect and not interfered with. 

Does this mean that France or any 
other European Power can effect a peace- 
able occupation of Morocco? I should 
be glad to believe it, but I do not think 
so. An Arabic proverb tells us: “God 
has created men for war.” The experi- 
ence of mankind since its origin until 
now tends to confirm this utterance of 
the Arabian sage. This is to express 
the belief that to civilize Morocco will 
require some volleys of musketry and 
cannon. But what will this matter if 
justice, if good government, if personal 
security and all the benefits of civilization, 
follow in their train and are implanted 
there forever! Let us invoke, then, with 
all our might the hour in which Morocco 
shall pass under the protectorate of a 
single European Power. On that day, 
and on that day only, barbarism will 
cease to reign in that country, and a 
future will dawn for its unhappy. inhab- 
itants. 


BY STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER TROWBRIDGE 


The mighty master Michael Angelo, 
While working with his chisel, oft was known 
To place above his head a candle prone, 
That every stroke should be within its glow, 
That he across his art should never throw 
The shadow of himself; but carve each stone 
In free accord with promptings from the Throne 
To his responsive genius here below. 


So may Thy love above my forehead shine 
That neither shadows of a weary mood> 
Nor dark reflections of a sorrowed mind 
Shall mar the lives God wills me to refine. 
But ever may Thy loving spirit brood 


O’er all my daily toil for humankind. 














































































































































































4 MODERN LAY ORDER’ 


BY ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 


HEN the man at the club dis- 
\ \ covers what the subject of this 
article is, he will probably turn 
over the pages to find something else to 
read. To him it suggests the dull, the 
colorless, the vapid. When he thinks 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, he naturally pictures to himself a 
room where a group of innocuous young 
men are playing checkers, or a hall where 
an anzmic person with a limp Bible in 
his hands is exhorting a gathering com- 
posed of commonplace young men. 
Even if such a picture were really rep- 
resentative once, when the Association 
was more nearly like its prototype, the 
original society of drapers’ clerks, it is 
by no means representative now. In 
one city of the Middle West a very dif- 
ferent picture comes to the minds of 
some of the most successful men when 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
is mentioned. They are members of a 
Gymnasium Club. Down a corridor 
they see doors opening into a series of 
compartments. Within one of these 
compartments a man, wrapped in a blan- 
ket robe, is resting after his exercise and 
bath. Other men are preparing for a 
game on the gymnasium floor and then 
a plunge in the pool. An attendant is 
moving about with the air of quiet effi- 
ciency. ‘To others the picture is that of 
a room in which a couple of gasoline 
motor-cars are raised, by supports under 
the axles, several inches from the floor. 
Around each stands a group of men, one 
or two with wrenches in their hands. 
Under one of the cars a man is lying 
face upward examining the mechanism. 
They are members of the Automobile 
Class. ‘To a group of boys in a Western 
city the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion means a room in which the furniture 


! This is the third and concluding article of the series 
on the Young Men’s Christian Association, written as 
a result of travel and observation. The other articles 
enpeeres under the titles of “ Christian Pagans” and 
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and the fireplace are their own handiwork 
and where they gather to read, to plan 
their games, and to receive, perhaps 
unconsciously, a good part of their moral 
training. In a big machine shop once 
a week, just as the wheels begin to slow 
down for the noon hour, the men greet 
with a nod of recognition a newcomer 
who appears with a bundle under his 
arm. ‘Taking their dinner-pails, some of 
them begin their lunch where they are; 
others gather in one end of the shop; 
still others set to work distributing song 
books. While the men are eating, the 
visitor chats with one and another; then 
the men join in a song to the accompani- 
ment of a little portable organ, listen to 
a direct, homely talk on a religious sub- 
ject of practical import, and, as the ma- 
chinery begins the creaking that soon is 
to grow to a din, return to their places 
and resume their work. ‘To those men 
that “shop meeting,” a welcome diver- 
sion, if nothing more, is the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. A railroad 
fireman leaves his engine after a night 
run, makes his way to the Association 
building, orders a hot meal with steam- 
ing coffee, has a smoke in the billiard- 
room, and then goes up to sleep in a 
clean bed, glad to escape from the dirty, 
crowded boarding-houses into a place he 
can call his own: this is the Association 
as hundreds of railroad men picture it. 
To the Japanese soldiers in Manchuria 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the society bearing the name of an alien 
religion, is the only place put at their 
disposal where they can in any comfort 
read and write. 

There is little resemblance between 
any of these pictures and the scene pre- 
sented by the gathering of a few dry- 
goods clerks in the purlieus of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, in 1844. Yet out of 
the latter gathering all the activities which 
I have illustrated, and scores of others, 
many equally unlike their original, have 
sprung. On this continent at least it 
would be difficult to find a society out- 
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wardly resembling the first Association. 
That was little more than a prayer-meet- 
ing, composed of young men in the 
drapery trade. George Williams, its 
founder, who died only last November, 
lived to see the Association become a 
great lay order, masculine in constituency 
and character, unchanging in religious 
impulse, elastic in form, indefatigable in 
experimenting with methods, free from 
entanglement with any ecclesiastical 
body, capable of almost indefinite devel- 
opment, adapted to promote by every 
means individual and social wholesome- 
ness, morality, goodness, righteousness, 
and prepared to be the instrument of 
any man or body of men intent on 
achieving that end. 

Like other living bodies, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has thus 
been evolved from a very simple organ- 
ism to one that is complex. At first a 
society of clerks, it has become adapted 
to most diverse classes, groups, and com- 
munities. The Associations established 
for railroad men soon became a distinct 
species. The nature of the railroad 
employee’s calling (unless he is an 
“ office man ”’) requires him to live much 
of his time away from his family. The 
Association provided him with a home 
away from home. The Army and the 
Navy branches similarly became differ- 
entiated from the ordinary Associations 
by conforming to the conditions of the 
soldier’s and the sailor’s life. College 
Associations, finding already in colleges 
certain common instruments used by As- 
sociations, such as the gymnasium, the 
library, and the club-room, met the exi- 
gency by developing in other directions. 
\t Harvard, for instance, the Associa- 
tion has been the leader in organizing 
the philanthropic activities of students. 
\t Yale it is in effect the college 
undenominational church. Where large 
factories exist, industrial Associations, 
so called, have been formed with special 
reference to the use of workingmen. 
Associations conducted for colored 
young men have thrived. Special Asso- 
ciations have also been organized for 
Indians and for foreigners. Of such as 
these it is possible for me here only to 
make mention, to indicate the many 
modern ramifications of the Association 
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in America. The City Association, 
which is the original type, and from 
which all of these are departures, has 
been in turn influenced by them, as in 
the wide adoption of dormitories and 
the relaxation of arbitrary rules con- 
cerning conduct and amusements, both 
largely due to the example of the Rail- 
road Associations. 

One modification in the City Associa- 
tion deserves special mention. This 
is the development of special depart- 
ments, and even buildings, for boys. 
Against this modification one Secretary 
made to me an emphatic protest. “I 
advocate the boy’s coming into the gen- 
eral building, so that I can see him. 
He belongs to the organization. I want 
him to feel that he belongs to it. If a 
boy has to come in by a back alley en- 
trance or go to a separate building, he’ll 
drop out at sixteen, if he holds on as 
long as that. In this building the boys 
have the best rooms.” There was no 
real change of subject when he added: 
“There is no smoking allowed in the 
building except in dormitory rooms. I 
don’t want any. If we had a public 
smoking-room, there would be a lot of 
loafing. It’s not very elevating. When 
a man goes to church, he doesn’t claim 
the right to smoke there; he shouldn’t 
here.” This secretary recognized, as 
most secretaries do, that in dealing with 
boys he must exercise restraint. Par- 
ents who do not want their twelve-year- 
old son to smoke would justly hold the 
Association responsible if their son 
learned to smoke in a public room of a 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
building. So he applied the same re- 
straint to grown men as to boys, and 
assumed to decide for everybody what 
was “elevating ” and what was not. 

Association secretaries, as a rule, how- 
ever, are coming to realize that the lib- 
erty which it is necessary to deny to the 
immature it is impertinent to deny to 
adults. They have already discovered, 
moreover, that a boy’s interests and 
ideals are not those of aman. Instead 


of disregarding the men and adjusting - 


their standards to the boys, or of aban- 
doning the boys at the most impression- 
able age, they have grafted upon the 
Association trunk another branch, com- 
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monly called the “ junior department.” 
The man in charge of this department 
is surprisingly often one who has de- 
cided talent for gaining the respect and 
affection of boys. Some of these “ jun- 
ior departments” have acquired a very 
distinct character of their own. In one 
the boys have grouped themselves into 
clubs for various purposes, one of which 
was composed of the leaders among the 
boys. In another Association the cen- 
tral interest is provided by the summer 
camp; material for winter study and 
recreation is there gathered; esprit de 
corps is created by preparation for it; 
and throughout the year the groups of 
boys are largely determined by their 
natural grouping as they tent together. 
There is an age, however, when the 
boys are not yet men, though they are 
no longer boys. It is during this transi- 
tional period, which is roughly that of 
the college undergraduate, that occurs 
a hiatus in the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The boy who is 
entering upon that period is becoming 
impatient with the restraint that he 


formerly accepted without question ; but 
as yet he has not acquired the self-control 


which is expected of the man. It is 
then, according both to the testimony of 
secretaries and to the statistics of Asso- 
ciations, that he is most likely to leave 
the Association, not to return. If, in 
the attempt to solve the problem of those 
who, as one secretary expressed it, “are 
no longer boys and not yet men,” the 
Association should put forth another 
branch midway between the junior and 
the senior department, it would act in 
accordance with its past history. 
Coincident with this growth in diver- 
sity of forms there has been a growth in 
organization. This growth amounts to 
a constitutional change in the Associa- 
tion. By it has been made possible the 
multiplication of branches. Originally 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
was a voluntary organization whose mem- 
bers were its “ workers,” its officers, its 
executives. As its interests multiplied 
the Association employed men to do 
special tasks. Its first employed officer 
was called, I believe, a “ missionary.” 
Gradually the employed officer became 
more important. His function, at first 
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mainly that of a lay preacher and leader 
of evangelistic meetings, was enlarged. 
It included clerical duties. He became 
known, then, as a “secretary ”"—a title 
which is still attached to the chief em- 
ployed officer. To clerical duties were 
added administrative. As the activities 
of the Association became more and 
more involved, these accumulated func- 
tions were distributed among several 
men. ‘The office of General Secretary 
was created, charged with the duty of 
general oversight; the occupant of this 
office became the chief executive. Sub- 
ordinate offices were devised—those of 
Physical Director, Educational Director, 
Religious Work Director, and the like— 
each charged with some distinct respon- 
sibility. 

It is this body of employed officers 
which now really constitutes the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations throughout 
the land. ‘True, ihese men are nominally 
but the employees of a society in which 
there are many thousands of members ; 
true, certain men elected from these 
members hold the property and can con- 
trol its administration. As a matter of 
fact, however, the members of the Asso- 
ciation exercise no authority, and the 
boards of directors or trustees seldom 
initiate any plans or guide the devel- 
opment of any project. The active 
members, who, in distinction from the 
associate members, have the privilege of 
voting, are most abstemious in the exer- 
cise of that privilege. Indeed, in some 
Associations their number is not even 
recorded. The character of the Asso- 
ciation is derived almost altogether from 
the character of the employed officers, 
its prosperity due almost entirely to their 
efforts ; its limitations are their limita- 
tions. I have referred to the Associa- 
tion as a lay order. It would be more 
accurate, however, to say that the lay 
order consists not of the members of the 
Association at large, but of the employed 
officers. The membership in the Associa- 
tion is fluctuating ; the body of employed 
officers is stable. The members are 
hardly more than men who pay dues to 
obtain the privileges which the Associa- 
tion offers, or who engage in the work 
of the Association incidentally ; the em- 
ployed officers are men who have made 
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of the work for the Association their 
calling. 

Of the small group of employed officers 
in a local Association the General Secre- 
tary is the head. He is the abbot or 
prior, asit were. His coadjutors, though 
nominally chosen by the Board of Direct- 
ors, are generally selected by him. He 
impresses upon the Association the stamp 
of his own traits. If he is slovenly, the 
Association building is in disorder. If 
he is pietistic, the men who gather about 
him pass the pious phrase like current 
coin. If he is courageous in making 
experiments, the Association is perme- 
ated with the air of enterprise. If he is 
broad in his interests and can discern 
the signs of the times, the Association 
becomes a stronghold for conspirators 
on behalf of the public good. 

In some Associations the tradition of 
the old days when the General Secretary 
and his coadjutors were little else than 
hired men is still strong. Such an Asso- 
ciation I found in one of the important 
cities of New England. The General 
Secretary proved to be an amiable man, 
conscientious in the performance of his 
routine duties, and as absolutely inca- 
pable of doing anything original as he 
was of doing anything wicked. He was 
not unaware of the most obvious defects 
of the Association by which he was em- 
ployed. He deplored its isolation, not 
only from the great mass of men, but 
even from the churches. But he was as 
helpless in respect of these defects as a 
coachman is in respect of the domestic 
infelicities of hisemployer. Hehad the 
special disadvantage of being responsible, 
not to an individual, but to a society. 
He was evidently studying to please, not 
one man’s tastes—that is comparatively 
easy—but the tastes and whims and 
prejudices of a continually shifting group 
of people. Personally he may have had 
the courage of Luther, but officially he 
displayed the timid caution of a political 
time-server, 

Happily, men of this type are slowly 
(isappearing from the ranks of employed 
clicers. They would disappear more 
rapidly if it were not for the unconscious 
‘fluence of the so-called international 
organization. The fact that the Asso- 
tions throughout the world are bound 
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together by a federal organization has 
made wasteful duplication impossible, 
and has enabled the Associations to 
render each other mutual aid; but it has 
also retarded the growth of independ- 
ence among the employed officers. The 
officials of the international organization 
inevitably emphasize the importance of 
conformity. Uniform reports, which 
they call for from the secretaries, are 
impossible without uniform standards; 
and these standards they exalt. By 
virtue of their position, moreover, they are 
constantly acting as intermediaries be- 
tween the Association at large and the 
public. They are consequently sensitive 
to any tendency which might temporarily 
alienate or even trouble their constit- 
uency. The federal organization has 
therefore urged upon secretaries the duty 
of submitting to the authority of their 
boards of directors. The handbook pub- 
lished sixteen years ago by the Interna- 
tional Committee exhorts the secretary 
to take and keep “a subordinate place,” 
and tells him that “he should studiously 
avoid making himself prominent in the 
community, in the press, or in conven- 
tions.” * That such counsel this year 
would sound somewhat antiquated is 
due to the constitutional change by 
which the employed officer is rising out 
of the position of hired man and becom- 
ing a member of a new profession. 

This elevation of the employed officer 
has been the unavoidable result of the 
process of ramification in the Associa- 
tion itself. When the Association was 
little more than a permanently organized 
prayer-meeting, it needed no employed 
officer; when it became a missionary 
organization, the only employed officer 
it needed could very well be a subor- 
dinate ; but now that it finds itself called 
upon to solve new problems, to adjust 
itself to various environments, to become 
a versatile instrument for social ameliora- 
tion, it cannot require of the men who 
are devoting themselves to its service 
anything less than that they be leaders. 

Such a continuously widening experi- 
ence as the Association has had could 
not fail to be educative. As the Asso- 
ciation has tended to become multiple 








uoted in the Young Men’s Christian Association 
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in form and more highly organized, it is 
tending to become broad in spirit. It 
is now tolerant of much that it once 
vehemently denounced. The proprietor 
of a clothing store whose first comment 
on the Association of his town, when I 
called to see him, was a condemnation 
of it for having pool-tabies was a survival 
of a past period. The only real objec- 
tion to pool and billiards which I could 
elicit from conservative secretaries was 
an economic, not a moral, one; the 
games, they asserted, cost in money and 
in supervision more than they were 
worth. But this breadth of spirit is 
more than a tolerance of what was once 
thought intolerable. It is not a sign of 
a loss of convictions, but of the acquire- 
ment of new convictions. Perhaps I 
may indicate the ruling spirit in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association by 
contrasting its traditional conceptions of 
democracy and of religion with the con- 
ceptions which are now gaining ascend- 
ency. 

From the first the Association has 
been democratic ; that is, it has never 


Indeed, 


been deliberately exclusive. 
the more conservative secretaries seem 
to be the more insistent on democratic 


methods. One of these told me that in 
his opinion the Association was losing 
its democracy. He cited the newer 
buildings with their marble entrances, 
their artistic furnishings, their comfort 
and elegance. Another protested against 
doing anything for any particular class 
of men; he wanted everything that was 
done to be done forallclasses. Another 
criticised the tendency of the Associa- 
tions to treat men in groups. He would 
not provide any special accommodation 
for business men, or for mechanics, or 
for working boys. “The Association,” 
he argued, “ ought to break down class 
feeling. I believe in mixing clerks with 
mechanics, especially in social life.” On 
this theory of democracy the Association 
practically acted for years. The result 
was that the men who did not care to 
be mixed with other men indiscriminate- 
ly, without regard to any common inter- 
ests, avoided the mixture by avoiding 
the Association. ‘This was due, not to 
snobbishness, nor to class feeling, but 
simply to the fact that men prefer to 
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associate with those who are congenial 
to them. The Association consequently 
remained for a long time a class institu- 
tion. The Associations governed by this 
traditional view of democracy I found 
to be the least democratic among Asso- 
ciations; to be, as a rule, composed 
mainly of clerks, salesmen, small shop- 
keepers, and the like. If in any such 
there happened to be a considerable 
number of artisans, I found on inquiry 
that they made little use of the building 
except to patronize the “ educational 
classes,” thus remaining a group largely 
by themselves in spite of the theory under 
which the Association was managed. 
The tendency now is to abandon that 
method of trying to force upon men 
democracy devoid of class, and in its 
place to adopt methods which will make 
the Association a democratic force—that 
is, a force in which all classes of men 
can and will participate. Ina New Eng- 
land Association where the government 
had become virtually a close corporation, 
the secretary proposed that the mem- 
bers be grouped into clubs, each club to 
be represented on the Board of Directors. — 
In that same Association the “ junior 
department” is organized on that very 
basis ; as a consequence, not only is the 
membership composed of all kinds of 
boys—street boys, working boys, and 
school boys—but the boys themselves 
direct their department. The experience 
of other Associations has confirmed the 
principle that democracy is promoted, 
not by destroying the barriers that keep 
the classes distinct, but by providing 
some service in which men of all classes 
can share. Association secretaries are, 
therefore, now more than ever inclined 
to the practice of forming within the 
local Association clubs, each composed 
of men mutually congenial, and at the 
same time to bring certain men from all 
these clubs together for certain kinds of 
service. Men who will never join in a 
common pastime or mingle naturally on 
a social occasion will heartily unite in 
carrying on a series of religious services 
or in advancing some project for mu- 
nicipal improvement. It is those secre- 
taries who are acting on this idea that 
have had the greatest success in drawing 
into their Associations all classes of men. 
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Of religion, as of democracy, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is 
tending to take a broader view. Under 
the guidance of its employed officers the 
Association has been far ahead of the 
churches in practically regarding religion 
as a matter affecting a man’s body as 
well as his soul. But in its attitude 
toward all modern intellectual movements 
in Christianity it has been extraordi- 
narily conservative. It has been afraid 
of the least intelligent in its ce nstituency. 
Yet it is growing in courage as it is 
growing in breadth of view. The narrow, 
conventional, mechanical, materialistic 
interpretation of Christianity I have 
heard in all its baldness presented only 
once in the various Association meetings 
I have attended. Then it was at a little 
noon prayer-meeting in an Association 
which is almost a byword among secre- 
taries for its depressing lethargy. Less 
than a score of miles away its reputation 
for immobility was such that the mention 
of it was greeted with laughter. On the 
other hand, I have heard in several 
Association meetings interpretations of 
Christianity given which attempted to 
make account of the knowledge of the 
world and the Bible which men have now 
acquired. Few secretaries with whom I 
have talked have evinced hostility to the 
critical study of the Bible; though the 
opinion of many might be expressed in 
the words of one: “ The religious con- 
servatism of the Association has been its 
salvation, has kept it out of doctrinal 
controversy.” I think it is very doubtful 
whether the so-called evangelical test in 
its present form could be adopted now 
if presented anew. One Association 
which I visited has formally discarded 
it, and is flourishing, though it is deprived 
of the benefit of the international organ- 
ization ; others have practically ignored 
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it and have not suffered. The most 
thoughtful secretaries are very well aware 
that the Association can no longer afford 
to disregard those intellectual difficulties 
which make religion a perplexity to many 
young men of to-day. Several Associa- 
tions are supplementing the ordinary 
classes for “‘ devotional study,” as it is 
called, with courses in the literary study 
of the Bible. With the increase in the 
number of secretaries who have had a 
college training, the Association is less 
than ever subject to that fear of honest 
questioning and independent thinking 
which is the bugaboo of untrained minds. 
It is finding itself intellectually. 

The development of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has been of the 
most normal sort. Its present tend- 
encies are the natural product of its 
past history. Its first period of growth 
was one of branching out into a variety 
of forms. Its second period was one of 
organic development in conformity with 
the varied functions it was called upon 
to perform. Its third period, in which 
it is now entering, is one of intellectual 
growth in response to the experience it 
has gathered. These three periods are 
overlapping. The firstis not yet ended. 
The Association was happily spared in 
the beginning the incubus of a philosophy 
or creed. Its capital was, fortunately, 
not a doctrine, but a religious and moral 
purpose. Now that the Association is 
reaching maturity, it can formulate a 
much truer philosophy than it could 
have had in the beginning. Its officers 
are now trying as never before to define 
its function, to put before its members 
anideal. When that function is defined, 
that ideal formulated, it will not be based 
on theory and therefore be mechanical, 
but will be the outcome of experience 
and therefore be vital and growing. 
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HE policy initiated by President 
Johnson upon his accession to 
office was substantially that 

which Abraham Lincoln had announced 
to his counselors and prepared to enter 
upon before his assassination. And 
this explains readily why Lincoln’s Cab- 
inet co-operated with the promoted Vice- 
President, and—all except Stanton— 
secured for him, despite any misgivings 
as to his temper or capacity for carry- 
ing that policy out, a harmonious and 
united administration, each member 
bearing his own share of the obloquy 
which followed. Some changes in this 
Cabinet came about naturally.’ Yet John- 
son made no reactionary changes, as 
various ardent Democrats urged him to 
do; and his new advisers—Alexander 
W. Randall, Orville H. Browning, and 
Henry Stanbery—were Northern men of 
sound Union affiliations and principle, 
worthy to be ranked as friends and fol- 
lowers of Abraham Lincoln. For the 
great Union party of 1864, we should 
remember, was made up of war Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans, and Lin- 
coln was not rechosen, nor even re- 
nominated, without a strong factional 
opposition from most of those radical 
leaders who now opposed the plans of his 
associate and lawful successor. 

Ward H. Lamon, the friend and 
former law partner of the murdered 
President, wrote Andrew Johnson, in 
February, 1866, that, to his own ample 
knowledge, as long Marshal of the Dis- 
trict, peculiarly intimate at the White 
House, Lincoln’s intended policy of re- 
construction was “in exact accordance ” 
with that of his successor; that Lin- 
coln had known well the plans of the 
Northern radicals and opposed them; 
that he had meant to bring about “ im- 
mediate reconciliation ” between the sec- 


’ Among those saggneted for the Cabinet by letter to 
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President Johnson, during his first year of office, were 

Dickinson, Sumner, Charles Francis Adams, and John 

A. Dix, for Secretary. of State; also General James B. 

Steedman (whom infi‘ential men of all politics in- 
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tions, and pursue “a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of peace.” There is other clear 
testimony, perhaps even more conclusive, 
to the same effect.’ But how tactfully 
and patiently, with consummate skill and 
regard for surrounding circumstances, 
would President Lincoln have pursued 
his ends, mingling as he did in his own 
nature both Northern and Southern sen- 
sibilities! He would have held well 
together his own party support, and 
avoided to the utmost an open schism. 
The popular confidence he had gained 
during his first term would have sus- 
tained him. Nor would his guidance 
have shown inflexibility of methods. He 
was an ingenious experimenter in poli- 
tics; yet, having no pride of opinion, he 
allowed any experiment to fail which 
was not found feasible. While an eman- 
cipator at heart, and, as time proved, a 
determined one, he had sought first to 
persuade the loyal border States to eman- 
cipate upon the basis of National recom- 
pense ; he had further proposed colo- 
nizing the blacks, when freed, in some 
jurisdiction abroad ; and both these plans 
he quietly allowed to fail because they 
proved impracticable. 

Andrew Johnson’s influence as Chief 
Executive and reconciler of the sections 
may be said to have culminated on the 
Washington’s birthday anniversary of 
February, 1866. He had now been 
President for more than ten months, and 
on the whole had administered the Gov- 
ernment well, carrying himself with dig- 
nityand decorum on official occasions and 
in the crowded awdciences of the White 
House. Delegations and visitors from 
all quarters of the Union had been well 
impressed by his frank and generous 
utterances, made in the full sincerity of 
a high official purpose. Once, since 
Congress had met and measured its 
majority strength against him, he had 
met its reconstruction measure with 4 


1See Schouler’s History of the United States, vol. 
6, page 616, and citations. 










































































veto, and had prevailed. The first Freed- 
men’s Bureau bill, as framed and passed 
by the two Houses, was liable to objec- 
tion at the South as fostering something 
of a military despotism ; and the Presi- 
dent, when returning the bill, avowed 
that he shared with Congress a strong 
desire to give the colored freedmen an 
adequate security and protection. Good 
Union men at the North, tried and true, 
stood with him on this veto; nor was 
any breach among his sympathizing sup- 
porters perceptible.* 

For the holiday celebration of Feb- 
ruary 22 various mass-meetings were 
planned in Northern cities to sustain the 
President’s policy as against Congres- 
sional obstructiveness. With Southern 
States excluded from representation, a 
majority, but not two-thirds, of each 
branch was against him. The monster 
demonstration of this kind—and a nota- 
ble one indeed—was at the Cooper 
Institute, New York, in the evening. 
Francis B, Cutting, a prominent citizen, 
presided ; and among those who figured 
in an imposing list of officers were Ham- 
ilton Fish, William C. Bryant, David 
Dudley Field, Senator Edwin D. Morgan, 
and Representatives Henry J. Raymond 
and William A. Darley. There was an 
immense crowd and great enthusiasm. 
Among the chief speakers were Denison, 
of Ohio—lately war Governor of that 
State and now the Postmaster-General— 
Raymond, and Cutting. 

But the star speaker of this meeting 
was Seward, the premier, whose senti- 
ments had been held in reserve and 
whose commitment at the present time 
was highly significant. His sickness, his 
narrow escape from assassination, and a 
more recent domestic bereavement, en- 
hanced the sympathy of his fellow- 
citizens upon this first emergence from 
clusion, Seward spoke amid a storm 
o| cheers and applause. His speech was 
a deliberate one, and deserves a close 
St'dy. Between the lines we may read 
he feared an approaching breach in 
th great Union party; that his effort 
» to soothe, to reassure, and to keep 
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neral Sherman, February 4, had written him 
"St. Louis, om his hope that radical ideas 
Wo not prevail, and wishing that the President 
carry out the entire pacification of the Union 
ing to “natural laws.’”’ Johnson MSS. 
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down the antagonism now developing 
between White House and Capitol Hill, 
among statesmen of fierce and willful 
temper. He said nothing of vetoes nor 
of negro rights nor of new guarantees, 
but he argued most strongly against all 
vindictive procrastination of peace; he 
protested against the present disposition 
in Congress to keep States indefinitely 
out and unrepresented ; he opposed all 
proconsular or imperial government at 
the South. To the vindictive of his 
party associates he quoted with point 
the two fathers of a familiar comedy 
whose children, after much tribulation 
of disobedience, had come into the mar- 
riage originally designed for them. 
“Why not forgive?” says the one: “it 
has all turned out at last as you wished 


it.” ‘ Damn it,” says the other, “‘ because 
I have not had my own way of having 
it.” “There never was and never can 


be,” said Seward, “‘ any successful proc- 
ess for restoration and harmony among 
the States except the one which the 
President has undertaken.” At the same 
time, he contended that the whole differ- 
ence at the present time was one of 
pilots. “‘ The country is completely safe,” 
he proclaimed, “and will not be saved 
over again in this day and generation. 
It will be safe if you approve what the 
President says; it will be safe if you 
approve what the majority in Congress 
says ; safe if you believe what they both 
say; safe, too, if you disbelieve and 
reject what they all say.” 

On this same Washington’s birthday, 
Andrew Johnson in person began un- 
doing all the good that he had thus far 
accomplished by making a highly im- 
prudent and undignified speech from the 
White House balcony to a miscellaneous 
holiday throng of Washington residents 
who came thither to hear him. After 
an exordium, duly prepared, which set 
forth the reasons of his reconstruction 
policy in language unobjectionable, he 
yielded to various calls from the crowd 
(some of them probably his personal 
enemies who meant to shame him), and, 
with tongue unloosed as his temper rose, 
he berated by name his political foes. 
“What has Andy Johnson done?” was 
the theme of his rambling remarks at 
the close, as he complained of the fierce 
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assaults now made upon him by North- 
ern radicals in and out of Congress.’ 
Congress ‘now passed its Civil Rights 
Bill for the negro by a significant two- 
thirds vote in the two Houses, and the 
question with Andrew Johnson was 
whether to interpose a veto, likely to 
prove futile, or to improve his last good 
opportunity for composing the new polit- 
ical strife and reuniting his support. ‘Two 
earnest letters reached him while he 
deliberated, both from prominent men 
at the North hitherto among his friends. 
One of these, March 17, was from Henry 
Ward Beecher, who besought the Presi- 
dent to sign the Civil Rights Bill, both 
“because it is right” and because “ it 
will harmonize the feelings of those who 
should not differ.” The writer realized 
“the deep tide of moral feeling North,” 
and had suffered among his own friends 
from being thought a supporter of the 
Administration policy. The other letter 
was along one, March 22, from Governor 
Jacob D. Cox, of Ohio, a gallant soldier, 
whose support had been open and con- 
stant to the present date. The advice 


he now tendered confidentially was frank 
and outspoken, yet judicious and respect- 


ful in expression. “The Western sensi- 
tiveness,” he wrote, “is great lest the 
advantages of this war be lost now by a 
mistaken statesmanship. We _ should 
conciliate the loyal spirit, wherever we 
can do so without sacrifice of principle.” 
Since lately returning from Washington 
he has been impressed with the belief 
that the Democratic party are hypocriti- 
cal in supporting the President’s policy. 
And most earnestly he wishes the Presi- 
dent to approve the Civil Rights Bill—to 
“strain a point in order to meet the 
popular impulse, rather than make a 
strict construction the other way.” “My 
own view,” continues the Governor, “is 
that ultimately it will be found that a 
separation of the races will be found 
1It was widely reported and believed at the time 
that the President had fortified himself for this criti- 
cal occasion by a glass too much. Such was certain] 
the case when he was inducted Vice-President an 
got into the same rambling and undignified vein ; for 
of that fact his own MSS. preserves the proof, and he 
had doubtless resolved not to repeat the offense. 
Johnson probably resorted less frequently to alcoholic 
stimulants than some of our most famous generals; 
yet the few occasions of such exhibition were highly 
unfortunate for him and his supporters. He carefully 
preserved, however, among his pages some newspaper 


reports of such wy speeches, with verbal correc- 
tions by the pen, as though not ashamed of them. 
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necessary ; but as no one can tell how 
long it will take natural causes which 
are at work to bring about that result, I 
recognize the necessity and propriety in 
the meantime of giving to the freedmen 
a large measure of kindness and protec- 
tion, rather than in any way to stint the 
justice they have a right to expect... . 
Though some provisions for enforcing the 
civil rights bill are objectionable, yet they 
are civil provisions, under the check of 
laws and legal responsibility, and not 
the unrestrained despotism of military 
power which was embodied in the Freed- 
men’s Bureau bill.” 

President Johnson, however, returned 
the Civil Rights Bill to Congress March 
27; the two Houses speedily passed it 
over his veto—even Dixon and Doolittle 
among his friends failing to sustain him 
in the Senate on this occasion—and the 
bill became a law without his signature. 
And so it was, later in the session, with 
a new Freedmen’s Bureau bill, better 
framed than the original one for meeting 
his objections. The breach between 
the Executive and the present Congress 
thus became irreparable, with two-thirds 
in both branches instead of a majority 
now unified against him. Johnson’s 
obstinate resistance was largely main- 
tained on the argument that they had 
excluded rightful representatives of the 
South, who, if admitted, would have re- 
versed results. ‘The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment passed Congress presently, in an 
utter disregard, though constitutional, of 
the President’s wishes or participation, 
and finally Tennessee alone from the 
insurrectionary region was admitted to 
representation. The long session closed 
with the rupture complete between Ex- 
ecutive and Congress, and each prepared 
to test its strength with the country at 
the fall elections. Now, as Andrew 
Johnson’s supporters concluded, the line 
would be drawn distinctly between 
friends and foes, and men must take one 
side or the other in the approaching 
campaign. 

Yet, in justice to Johnson himself, it 
should be concedéd that the new Presi- 
dent steered clear of Tylerizing, and 
would not commit himself to those peace 
Democrats who now saw the chance 
for cementing anew their old alliance 
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with the South. New York Democrats 
labored in vain with their Washington 
friends to get Seward turned out of the 
Cabinet, and to have the whole Govern- 
ment patronage bestowed on their politi- 
cal behalf. In November, 1865, Preston 
King, Collector of the Port of New York, 
had died suddenly, but after an interval 
of many months the successor selected 
for this chief custom-house and post of 
local patronage was one whose personal 
integrity as a financier was regarded, and 
not his political influence. 

Every little while, through all these 
first twelve months, had come a petition 
to the President from one quarter or 
another to appoint Francis P. Blair, Jr., 
to his Cabinet. Johnson’s manuscripts 
show, as to the three Blairs, that they 
made strong and mischievous effort to 
embroil him with his Republican sup- 
porters. But counter advice reached 
the President to “keep the Blairs out of 
his confidence,” and such advice went 
not unheeded. Blair senior is seen in 
March, 1866, urging the President to veto 
the Civil Rights Bill. His son Mont- 
gomery—ex-Postmaster-General under 
President Lincoln, and now a leading 
practitioner in the Supreme Court—was 
incessant with written advice ; and, living’ 
as he did near by the White House, he 
probably had many oral interviews be- 
sides. Letters from his own correspond- 
ents are in this manuscript collection, 
indorsed with sharp comment of his 
own. And frequently Montgomery 
Blair is seen seconding the New York 
efforts to have Johnson make alliance 
with the Democrats, reorganize National 
politics, and, displacing Seward as well 
as Stanton, make up a new set of advis- 
ers for his administration. 

A letter of April 11, 1866, appears 
explicit enough on this point. Some 
had said that Blair bore a grudge against 
Seward ; not so, he replies, and he has 
no reason for any, for Seward had 
done him various personal favors. “ My 
strenuous opposition to him arises solely 
from the conviction that he, more than 
one else, is responsible for the Civil 


‘s,a friend writing him early from Florida that 
ef Justice’s tour (see The Outlook for January 
) was to secure that State for his own succes- 
th the aid of corrupt agents, Blair turned over 
‘tr, with his written advice that “the Chase 
should be squelched out.” 
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War, and that he is doing all he can to 
involve us in another by striving to 
keep the so-called Union party consoli- 
dated. .. . Though he is making an 
effort to keep up a conservative section 
within the Republican party, it is the 
avowed purpose of his associates not to 
break with the party. . . . Democrats 
are anxious to support you, and hence 
it is of the first importance to unite the 
Republicans who agree with you and the 
masses of the Democrats in order to 
restore the Union. . . . You should not 
keep Seward any more than Stanton and 
others who are known to oppose you. 
Mr. Stanton is acting in concert with 
Mr. Seward. The radical press are re- 
strained from attacking Mr. Seward while 
pouring out their wrath against you.” 
Possibly it was with reference to this 
former Cabinet associate rather than to 
any present co-adviser that Secretary 
Seward is reported to have said about 
this time, in the course of a table conver- 
sation, that the new President was cer- 
tainly a wise Executive in this respect— 
that “he did not tell one Cabinet coun- 
selor what another one had said of him.” 
One more letter is worth quoting in 
the present summary of President John- 
son’s first year’s correspondence. That, 
once more, was supplied to his portfolio 
through the Blairs, who perhaps had 
been sounding the writer to find how far 
he would go in diverting Sumner’s hold 
upon the Republican party in Massachu- 
setts. John A. Andrew, now ex-Gov- 
ernor of that State, and practicing his 
legal profession, had visited Washington 
early in 1866. His letter of March 18, 
after his return, seems to have been 
written under some promise made to the 
elder Blair, but he inclosed it to the son, 
Montgomery. ‘“ My views,” he writes, 
“were as clearly expressed in my vale- 
dictory as in my power. Those convic- 
tions I had reached after much disin- 
terested and independent study and 
thought; and everything I have seen 
since has confirmed me in those conclu- 
sions.” He was not ready to come out 
against the radicals of his State at the 
present time, and although by no means 
vindictive towards the South, as Sumner 
was, he plainly favored some experiment 
of negro suffrage, and otherwise strongly 
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wished to do the freedmen justice. 
“ The country,” he writes, “ is settled on 
one point, viz., that the rebel States 
ought not and cannot be returned into 
the Senate and House without conform- 
ing to some arrangements made neces- 
sary by the rebellion, in order to adapt 
their constitutions to the changed rela- 
tion of slaves.” The difference between 
the President and Congress was only 
one of method, as it seemedtohim. “I 
am myself opposed to public meetings of 
either interest, of any man, leader, or 
party, . . . and in this remark I include 
President Johnson himself.” In short, 
Andrew was for soothing public senti- 
ment and not irritating; and he felt no 
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doubt that the people would settle down 
on these points: (1) The extension of 
suffrage to all qualified therefor, without 
respect to condition, color, or descent ; 
(2) universal amnesty for engaging in 
the rebellion ; (3) requiring the popular 
vote of those classes of persons entitled 
to vote in 1860, and who had carried their 
own States into rebellion, on the adop- 
tion or rejection of the measures pro- 
posed as the basis of reconstruction in 
their States respectively. He saw no 
possible hope for peace on other condi- 
tions; and to him appeared otherwise, 
as the only final alternative for the 
South, the extermination of one race or 
the other. 


SOME EXPERIMENTS IN SUNDA Y- 
SCHOOL WORK 


BY’ THOMAS DOANE PERRY 


O those who are watching the 
progress of our Sunday-schools 


it is gratifying to note the new 
and improved methods of work that are 
coming into use and the strong evi- 
dences of a determination to better un- 
derstand and serve the religious needs 
of immature and growing lives. Asa rule, 
Sunday-schools are far less efficient than 
most modern educational organizations. 
The past half-century, it is true, has 
seen many admirable methods of work, 
but it has also been characterized by an 
inability judiciously to eliminate such as 
have been inadequate to changing con- 
ditions and improved standards. 

In general, it may be said that the 
older method of Sunday-school work 
was to select a series of verses or chap- 
ters from the Bible, and search for their 
applications to the problems of life ; the 
newer way, and dne that is rapidly com- 
ing into deserved use, is to begin with 
life problems and find help toward their 
right solution in Bible truths and char- 
acters. This latter method is especially 
interesting to young people at the time 
when standards and ideals of life are in 
their formative period. Between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty there is a 
natural reticence that leaves many im- 


portant questions unasked, and yet it is 
a time when the keenest interest may be 
roused in the discussion of problems re- 
lating to Christian manhood and woman- 
hood in the different activities of our 
complex modern life. Young people of 
this age need to be shown that religion 
and life are closely related, and that the 
practical solution of every-day problems, 
large and small, may and should be 
found in the truths of the Bible. 

It has been a source of interest and 
pleasure to the writer to attempt a few 
experiments in somewhat unconventional 
lines of Sunday-school work. These 
have been laid out year by year, as con- 
ditions have suggested, and are therefore 
a gradual growth. Every experiment 
has been tried and proved workable. 
They were made upon a class of a dozen 
boys, ages averaging seventeen, who had 
the indifference and aversion to Sunday- 
schools characteristic of their age. ‘The 
environment was a small city church, 
scarcely holding its own against the 
larger “ downtown ” churches, and _lack- 
ing in its ability to reach and hold 
young people. The boys came from 
widely differing homes—a few where 
standards and ideals were high, a few 
where parents had been able to give 
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them little that starts a boy on the right 
road in life. About half the boys were 
still in school, and the rest at work. 

The first experiment was a series of 
informal talks, based on chapters from 
Dr. Josiah Strong’s book, “ The Times 
and Young Men,” with such titles as 
these: Three Universal Laws of Life, 
Service, Sacrifice, and Love; Present 
Social Conditions; Value and Use of 
Time; Bodily Health; True Worth of 
Education; Amusement Problem; Choos- 
ing a Profession; Use and Abuse of 
Money; Religious Problems of the 
Twentieth Century. These talks were 
given by the leader and followed by a 
discussion, often quite general and en- 
grossing enough so that the superintend- 
ent’s closing bell failed to attract atten- 
tion. The appointment of a programme 
committee by the class, to select and 
submit courses of work, and the ap- 
proval of each course in advance by 
vote, avoided dissatisfaction with the 
work under consideration. 

In the second experiment talks fol- 
lowed by informal discussions were given 
on some of the prominent Old Testament 
characters. The introductory themes 
were: Inspiration of the Bible; Its Lit- 
erary, Historic, and Scientific Value; 
Principles of an Evolutionary Creation ; 
Helpful Conceptions of God; Begin- 
nings of the Human Race. Following 
these were talks on Noah, Abraham, Lot, 
Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, 
Gideon, Samson, Samuel, Saul, David, 
and Solomon. These character sketches 
dealt more particularly with the human 
side of these men, the odds against 
which they struggled, and the success 
they achieved in spite of obstacles. The 
treatment was largely new to the boys 
and held their interest. Little or no 
‘irect Bible study was done, and much 
©! the matter presented was that approved 
by modern Bible students and critics. 

Experiment three was an attempt to 
h-lp the boys in settling the all-important 
question of a life-work, a problem toward 
th solution of which too few practical 
ai.'s are usually given. The course com- 
prsed two series of talks on alternate 
Sinday noons; one by prominent men 
of ‘he city, eminent in their professions, 
Wi explained the opportunities and ob- 
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stacles in their chosen work and summed 

up the inducements offered in the va- 
rious fields to a boy who desires to 
become a vital Christian force in his 
life-work. In this way the following pro- 
fessions were presented: Law, Ministry, 
Teaching, Medicine, Engineering, Fi- 
nance, Agriculture, Mercantile Life, Rail- 
roading, Manufacturing, Insurance, and 
the like. The boys were eager to im- 
prove the opportunities offered to ask 
questions. 

The boys themselves were asked to 
give the other series on the lives of influ- 
ential men of modern times, among whom 
were Edison, Agassiz, Henry Drum- 
mond, Cecil Rhodes, Bismarck, Joseph 
Jefferson, Horace Greeley, Phillips 
Brooks, Booker T. Washington, Robert 
E. Lee, Gladstone, Edward Everett Hale, 
Marshall Field, U. S. Grant, Roosevelt, 
Charles W. Eliot, and Dwight L. Moody. 
It was thought that careful preparation 
for one or two talks during the year 
would be of greater value to the members 
of the class than a more or less desultory 
study of successive lessons. ; 

During this experiment the leader of 
the class was absent nearly four months 
on account of sickness. The class, 
through their president, faithfully carried 
on the work according to schedule, en- 
gaging and assigning speakers, with only 
slight assistance from the Sunday-school 
superintendent. All regular meetings 
were kept up and well attended. 

The next experiment was more along 
the line of Bible study—a course in the 
life of Christ, considered topically. 
Theological discussion was avoided so 
far as possible, and yet such phases of 
the subject were studied as are puzzling 
to us all. The following topics were 
selected for the series of talks, given 
mostly by the leader: Prophecies Con- 
cerning Christ; Birth of Jesus; Educa- 
tion; Young Manhood; Temptation; 
Parables; Miracles; Disciples; Public 
Opposition; Last Supper; Betrayal and 
Trial; Crucifixion; Resurrection; Sig- 
nificance of Christ’s Life in History; 
Christ, the Man; Christ, the Teacher; 
Christ, the Physician; Christ in Art; 
Christ in Literature. The effort was 
made to present these subjects thought- 
fully and reverentlyin the light of modern 
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research and criticism. Care was taken 
to discuss both sides of disputed ques- 
tions, thus giving the boys opportunity 
to weigh arguments and form. decisions 
for themselves. 

Alternating with the above were ad- 
dresses, given by men active in munici- 
pal affairs, on various civic problems, 
chiefly those of local interest. The aim 
of this course was to develop in the boys 
just coming of age an interest in the 
affairs of the city and a feeling of respon- 
sibility for their good conduct, and also 
to show that the best type of Christian 
manhood is one that takes an active part 
in municipal life. The following topics 
are representative: City Organization, 
given by the Mayor; Municipal Owner- 
ship; Board of Health Problems ; School 
System, given by the Superintendent of 
Schools ; Parks and Boulevards; River 
Navigation ; City Library, given by the 
Librarian; Board of Trade; What is 
Done with Tax Money; Young Men’s 
Christian Association ; Hospitals ; Ideal 
Newspapers ; Liquor Problem; Union 
Labor. Several of these topics were 


presented by those of the boys whose 
regular work put them in touch with 


that special phase of city life. Close 
attention was given to these speakers, 
and the growing interest in anything 
pertaining to the welfare of the city was 
quite evident. By unanimous vote of 
the class this course was continued an- 
other year as mentioned below. 

The experiment now in progress con- 
sists of three distinct courses, the first 
of which is a series of talks on the 
history of religions, non-Christian and 
Christian, given by the leader twice a 
month. The following topics will give 
an idea of the course: Beginnings of 
Religion, Vedic Hymns, Brahmanism, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Zoroastrianism, Mohammedanism, Shin- 
toism, Judaism, Catholicism, Episcopa- 
lianism, Congregationalism, Other Evan- 
gelical Denominations, Salvation Army 
and Volunteers of America, Community 
Religions, Christian Science, and Spirit- 
ualism. This course was suggested by 
one of the boys, and, as outlined, indi- 
cates the influence of ancient Oriental 
religions in the shaping of Christianity, 
as well as the various forms Christianity 
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assumes to-day. The intelligent ques- 
tions asked and the keen interest shown 
prove that such material is well suited 
to rouse interest and stimulate thought 
in boys of that age. 

The second course is a continuation 
of the civic work by speakers outside the 
class once a month. The readiness of 
busy men who are carrying heavy re- 
sponsibilities to contribute their time and 
strength for a talk to a class of young 
men is a fine evidence of the earnest 
Christian manhood to be found among 
our representative men in the different 
departments of professional and business 
life. 

The other is a series of debates by 
members of the class once a month. 
The subjects of these debates are drawn 
chiefly from local civic problems, but 
include municipal ownership, organized 
labor, and Sunday observance. In these, 
as in work previously assigned to mem- 
bers of the class, almost no difficulty 
has been experienced in persuading the 
boys to take their parts. They seem to 
realize the value that such work may be 
to them, and the need of their contribut- 
ing something to the work of the class. 
As one of the last debaters said, “ You 
fellows all ought to debate, because you 
learn so much doing it.” 

In addition to the regular class work, 
a club modeled after the college frater- 
nity was formed for social work among 
the boys, but the two organizations have 
been entirely independent of each other. 
Besides regular meetings the club has 
given one or two plays, an annual ban- 
quet, a dance, and occasional canoe 
parties and sleigh-rides. The fraternity 
idea has been of much assistance in 
holding the boys together. 

These five experiments constitute 
about four years’ work, although the last 
one is not yet finished. During this 
period the interest and enthusiasm in 
the class have grown slowly but perma 
nently. None of the original members 
of the class have been lost except through 
removals or death, and the membership 
has considerably more than trebled. A 
number of the boys have materially 
lengthened the time they intended to 
give to their education, several now 
being in college. A wholesome respect 
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has come to the boys for religious work, Old Testament Characters. Geikie. 

and many of them are active in the vari- Representative Men of the Bible. 2 vols. 
. eter Matheson. 

ous organizations of the church. In 


; a Old Testament Characters. Whyte. 
spite of its perplexities, the form of work —_ Careers for Coming Men. Published by 
here described abounds in interest and Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, Ohio. 


° : : j Nazareth. Rees. ‘ 
satisfaction, and the leader is by no Life of Jesus of 
means the least of those who receive full Teaghings of Jesus. Stevens. 


‘ ‘ Christ. McConnell. 
value for the time and energy invested. Burning Questions. Gladden. 








Books suggested : Things Fundamental. Jefferson. a 
History of Religion. Menzie. A 
The Times and Young Men. Strong. Ten Great Religions. Clarke. 








Work and Play. Bradley. 





Religions of India. Hopkins. 





THE IGNORANCE OF * GOOD ” 
CITIZENS 


BY F. HORACE McFARLAND 


President of the American Civic Association 


“ HAT isthe debt of yourcity?” city, a man of intelligence, wealth, and 
N “TI don’t know.” position, a typical “ good ” citizen, didn’t 
“Is there a legal limit to know the first thing about the statistics, 
the bonded debt, and has it been the finances, and the taxing plan of his 
reached ?” own town. Wait; I wrong him—he did 
“Indeed, I’ve forgotten !” know, and state with pride, the popula- 
“Do you remember the tax rate ?” tion of the city. “We have thirty-five 
“ Er—well, it’s pretty high.” thousand people here,” he said, “and 
“What is the total valuation, or assess- we will surely have fifty thousand by 
ment, for tax purposes ?” 1910 ”—all this with great pride. ‘“ And 
“Let me see; I think itis about—no, we have the greatest implement factory 
I don’t remember.” in the State; I tell you, we’re growing 
“Do you know what the basis of the right along !” 
assessment is ?” I never knew one to fail on the popu- 
“It seems to me it is about fullvalua- lation! But my friend’s ignorance as to 
tion. Wait; no, it’s seventy-five per the town finances was not at all singular 
cent., I think. You see,” he added, or unusual, and I was in no way sur- 
apologetically, “I don’t look after these prised. The next.day I called on the 
things. I’m not in politics !” Mayor of this lively little city, and he 
The speaker was my host in a mid- told me what I wanted to know, except 
Western city, in which I was to address that even he got the tax rate doubled, 
the local improvement society that eve- correcting himself shamefacedly before 
ning upon the necessity fora civic awak- I left, after telephoning to the City Clerk. 
ening. He had just been telling me That evening I was to speak on the 
how his good wife had been endeavoring same subject ina progressive city claim- 
to have the Mayor and the city Council- ing more than three hundred thousand 
men come to hear me, and he added, as_ inhabitants. At the pleasant dinner 
we drove along in his well-appointed before the address my hostess—it is 
brougham, “I hope you'll stir them up; always a good woman who starts these 
we need all sorts of improvements.” efforts |—introduced me to some repre- 
Then followed my questions; for im- sentative citizens, fine men all of them. 
provements cost money, and the first One, an architect of prominence, was 
thing to be considered is, Where is the also president of a business men’s organ- 
Money to come from? But my host, ization. Another noted architect was 


activ: in the forward movement in his there, and also the very active secretary 
+ 
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of another trade organization. An ex- 
judge, the senior member of a prominent 
law firm which represents a large tele- 
phone company, sat next to a prosperous 
leather merchant. 

I put the same questions asked above 
to the whole table. The silence was 
eloquent until the hostess asked us, 
“Would we have more of the salad ?” 

But the judge, when he had reflected, 
did know the constitutional debt limit, 
and the secretary added to it the fact 
that a State law provided for a five per 
cent. annual sinking-fund tax. No one 
was entirely sure as to the exact tax rate, 
and not one of these selected “ good ” 
citizens knew enough about the city of 
his home to tell me how the parks were 
sustained. 

A few weeks before t had visited an- 
other and larger city of great progress- 
iveness, having for its Mayor a man of 
National repute, and the most efficient 
Chamber of Commerce I have yet learned 
of. There was a great civic gathering, 
and my host was the owner and editor 
of a daily paper of considerable promi- 
nence. Icatechised him about the city’s 
financial condition, but he was blissfully 
ignorant, except that “ C was grow- 
ing very rapidly, sir!” Pursuing my in- 
quiriesat the City Hall, I finally found one 
man, a Commissioner of Public Works, 
who was thoroughly well informed. The 
rest of the officials knew a little, but not 
enough to hurt! 

I might cite many more instances of 
the ignorance about city business affairs 
that I have uniformly encountered among 
the “ good ” citizens in dozens of cities I 
have visited in the last three years, but 
I think my point is plain. I cannot 
record one instance of even relatively 
complete primary knowledge—just pri- 
mary knowledge of city affairs, I mean— 
possessed by any one man I have inter- 
rogated, unless he was a city official. 
Indeed, in one case, that of a Middle 
States city of about seventy thousand 
population, in which I had a two hours’ 
informal conference with the Mayor and 
the Councils about a park system, there 
was not a man among them who defi- 
nitely knew the assessed valuation upon 
which taxes were assessed, or the total of 
the city’s current bonded indebtedness. 
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Of course I do get interesting side- 
lights in answer to questions. The 
ex-judge with whom I dined as above 
mentioned, and who introduced me later 
to an audience of his townspeople, told 
me how he had drafted a bill,.and helped 
have it passed by the State Legislature, 
permitting his telephone company to 
erect its poles on any city or town street, 
or on any country road, without regard 
to local conditions or objections, and 
but slightly subject to any regulation! 
It is in that State just as if in New York 
the Legislature had given telephone 
companies the right of eminent domain, 
permitting them to plant poles at will in 
Manhattan ! 

But my desire is to emphasize the 
danger—indeed, the criminality—of the 
prevailing ignorance of “ good ” citizens 
about the financial affairs of their own 
home cities and towns. Many a man 
who reads this can talk luminously about 
the Panama Canal, upon which he has 
opinions, but cannot tell the debt or the 
debt limit of his own city. Another 
will tell you just how the railroad rates 
should be regulated, but he will be abso- 
lutely ignorant as to the cost of water or 
of electric lights locally. A sneer will be 
heard from your friend about the igno- 
rance of the lately resigned president of 
a great insurance company as to salaries 
paid to his associates ; but can he tell 
you the salary of the Mayor of his city? 

A municipality, large or small, is 
responsible for its debts, and the citizens 
thereof supply the money, in the shape 
of taxes and assessments and rates, to 
pay those debts and to run the business 
of the municipality. Every dollar of tax- 
able property the citizen has is liable 
for the debts of the municipality. That 
is, the assessed valuation of a city is its 
capital fund, upon the credit of which it 
may borrow money on bonds issued, 
and the taxes provide its working income 
and its means of repaying loans. In 
most commercial corporations the stock- 
holders know with more or less accuracy 
the capital stock, the bonded indebted- 
ness, the rate of dividend, and the value 
of the property; yet in the municipal 
corporation, of which each taxpayer is 
a stockholder, with all his property liable 
to assessment, ignorance of these primary 
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details is the rule, and knowledge the 
exception. 

Really good citizens are intelligent 
citizens, who are informed at least upon 
the fundamental facts of the finances of 
their immediate municipalities. Igno- 
rance always promotes “ graft,” and for 
such ignorance the taxpayer, who care- 
lessly pays without knowledge—but often 
with grumbling—and votes without in- 
formation, has no excuse. 

Whenever business men are business- 
like in their relations as citizens to munic- 
ipal financing; whenever they consider 
taxes and assessments and bonds and 
salaries as they would in private or cor- 
porate life; in short, whenever “ good ” 
citizens are honest in knowledge as well 
as in criticism, grafting will become a 
hateful memory only. 

I want to suggest a little catechism 
for citizens to ask themselves, in the hope 
that where the answers are at first miss- 
ing, investigation will supplythem. Only 
when these or equivalent queries can be 
answered from memory with an approxi- 
mation to accuracy is a “good” citizen 
really fit to vote upon any local affairs 
involving the use of money : 


r \HESE volumes treat of different 
aspects of social questions, and 
in different methods. We here 

attempt simply a description of the books 

for the benefit of the lay student of the 
social problem. 

Professor Small defines sociology as 
“the process of human association.” It 
includes economics, jurisprudence, eth- 
ics, and politics, as these are defined by 
Professor Seligman. For sociology deals 
with society as a whole, while economics 
deals with man’s industrial relations, 
jurisprudence with his legal relations, 
ethics with his moral relations, politics 


‘General Sociology. By Albion W. Small. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. $4, net. 
vinciples of Economics. By Edwin R. A. pele 
man, ELD. Longmans, Green & Co., New Yor 
Lhe  Sociola ical Eheory of Cafital. By John Rae, 
. \. Edite by Charles Nala Minter, Ph.D. 
: Macmillan Company, New Vor 
lade Unionism and Labor Problems. Edited by 
John R. Commons. Ginn & Co., Boston. $2.50, net. 
d e Coat. Mine Workers. By Frank Julian Warne, 
Ph.i’. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $1, net. 
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What is the assessed valuation of your 
city or town? 

Is it a full valuation, or at an agreed- 
upon discount from the real value—that 
is, if your property is assessed at $5,000, 
would you be willing to sell it for that 
sum ? 

How is this valuation determined, and 
how often is it revised ? 

What is the city debt, and what rate 
of interest is paid upon it? 

What sinking fund provision is there 
for the repayment of the bonded debt ? 

Is there a constitutional debt limit, 
and if so, to what per cent. of the valua- 
tion may your town borrow ? 

What is the total tax rate, and how is 
it divided for city, school, and State or 
county uses ? 

These are the bare primary facts, 
knowledge of which is essential to honest 
and intelligent voting. A really efficient 
citizen will soon want more information, 
and get it, as to water rates, paving 
assessments, park maintenance, electric 
and gas light costs, the granting of public 
franchises, and other things for which 


he pays his money. He can’t know too 
much | 


with his governmental relations. All 
these relations have been more or less 
the subject of action since the days of 
Moses, and the subject of study, at least, 
since the days of Plato; but the term 
sociology Professor Small attributes to 
Comte. Perhaps a more important di- 
vision of sociology, or at least of sociolo- 
gists, is one which Professor Small sug- 
gests. He puts them in four classes, 
according to their point of view: 1. The 
historical sociologists, who inquire how 
men came to associate as they do now. 
2. The scientific sociologists, who inquire 
how they manage to preserve the status 
guo. 3, The prophetic sociologists, who 
are interested in inquiring what are the 
present indications as to the ways: in 
which men will associate in the future. 
4. The practical sociologists, who ask 
what is the thing to be done to make the 
association better than it has been and 
is. We wish that Professor Small had 
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followed this division in his volume, and 
told us historically how society has de- 
veloped, what it is, whither it tends, and 
what we can do about it. His book 
indicates that he has the scholarship for 
the first and second tasks, the vision for 
the third, and the humanity for the 
fourth. But this he has not done. In- 
stead, he has devoted the first half of 
his volume to a report, interpretation, 
and criticism of Spencer, Schaffle, and 
Ratzenhofer, which may be of great 
interest to the special student, but are 
not interesting or valuable to the gen- 
eral reader, and do not appear to us 
essential to the second half of his 
volume, which contains his own in- 
terpretation of sociological laws. Nor 
is this portion of his book written 
so as to be understood of the com- 
mon people. It is academic both in 
its structure and its phraseology. In 
one of his sentences he refers to “ what 
we speak of in sociological jargon as the 
subjective environment.” ‘There is more 
“ sociological jargon” than there needs 
to bein his pages. In brief, his volume 


is rather for the student, perhaps we 
might say the advanced student, than 
for the interested but not especially pre- 
pared thinker on sociological problems. 

In this respect Professor Seligman’s 


book differs from it radically. The 
treatises on economics are generally 
made well-nigh unintelligible to the 
laity by reason of their economical jar- 
gon. Professor Seligman’s treatise is 
remarkable for its lucidity of definition 
and its simplicity of phraseology. Defi- 
nitions at once so clear, so simple, and 
so accurate we have rarely if ever met in 
the literature of economics. Take, for 
example, wealth. Wealth is a commodity 
or service which possesses three quali- 
ties: first, utility—if the thing is of no 
use it is not a good at all; second, ex- 
ternality—skill, intelligence, virtue, are 
not wealth: a man is not wealthy until he 
has transmuted his intellectual qualities 
into some external object; third, limita- 
tion in amount—if it is free to all, its 
possession may make him happy but not 
wealthy: enjoyment of sunshine is not 
possession of wealth. Along with this 
lucidity and accuracy we find a balanced 
judgment ; as in the author’s recognition 
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of other than economic motives in the 
inspiration and direction of industry, in 
his dismissal of the “ economic man” as 
a being that has no real existence and a 
fiction that is of no service ; and in his 
recognition of the value of both the de- 
ductive and the inductive method in the 
study of economics. His volume is, we 
take it, intended primarily as a text-book, 
but it is, what text-books very rarely are, 
fascinating reading to any man _ inter- 
ested in economic problems. Some of 
the conclusions will surprise uninformed 
readers of the capitalized press, as, for 
example, these (we condense): The 
permanent gain from a successful strike 
often outweighs the temporary loss of 
all strikes, including the failures. The 
growth of unionism has brought with it 
amelioration in the conduct of strikes 
and lessened their number. Unionism 
has been, on the whole, a conservative 
force. We commend this volume heartily 
to any thoughtful layman who desires to 
get from a responsible authority some 
grounding in the essential principles of 
industrial laws. 

“The Sociological Theory of Capital ” 
is a new edition, with a valuable intro- 
duction and annotations, of a volume 
published in 1834. The author should 
not be confounded with the John Rae 
who is the author of the well-known 
“Contemporary Socialism.” The bio. 
graphical sketch gives a pathetic picture 
of the author’s struggle with an adverse 
fate—a picture which exemplifies the 
truth that it is almost as perilous to attack 
orthodoxy in economics as orthodoxy in 
religion. The preface gives the reader 
an admiration for the moral courage and 
the intellectual acumen of the author. 
His book is an attempt to show the 
fundamental errors in Adam Smith’s 
“Wealth of Nations ”—-a book which in 
1834 was regarded with almost as much 
reverence by orthodox economists as 
was the Bible by orthodox Protestants. 
How radically he differed from Adam 
Smith is indicated by the following quo- 
tation from one of his chapter headings 
in the Table of Contents: “ Instead of 
there being any grounds for a presump- 
tion against legislative interference, from 
the assumption that nature ought to be 
allowed to pursue her own plans; the 
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presumption is, on the contrary, that 
nature gave man his peculiar faculties 
for the purpose that universally, and as 
well here as elsewhere, he might acquire 
the direction of events, by discovering 
the laws regulating their successions.” 
We do not remember to have seen more 
clearly and forcefully stated the argu- 
ment for protection from its effect in 
promoting diversified industry and re- 
ducing the waste caused by expense of 
transportation. Mr: Rae’s book is neither 
as radical nor as original as it was in 
1834, but it is interesting as a contribu- 
tion toward modern thought by a bold, 
original, and independent thinker. Pro- 
fessor Mixter ought not to have given to 
the public such a volume as this without 
adding an index. 

“Trade Unionism and Labor Prob- 
lems ” we may dismiss with few words 
because it is impossible to deal with it 
in detail within our limits, and general 
criticism is in the nature of the case im- 
possible. For it is composed of twenty- 
eight entirely separate essays on distinct 
aspects of the labor question, and con- 
tributed by different authors. A num- 
ber of them have primarily seen the light 
in periodical publications, and all of 
them may properly be classified as peri- 
odical literature. Some of them are of 
more transient value than others. All 
of them are written by authors who are 
in general sympathy with labor organiza- 
tion, but we think none of them are writ- 


Apostolic Succession Except for its un 
toward bearing upon 
and the Problem 

of Unity efforts toward church 
unity, the majority of 

Christian people in English-speaking lands 
care nothing for the fiction that the clergy of 
the Anglican, Greek, and Roman Churches, 
and only they, are the genuine successors of 
the Apostles, and that these three alone con- 
stitute “ the Holy Catholic Church.” Against 
this fiction the Rev. Edward McCrady, rec- 
tor of Grace Church in Canton, Mississippi, 
arcues temperately and cogently with the 
‘Catholic” party, who would commit the 
P)>testant Episcopal Church to its support. 
ing historical and documentary proof 
that neither this Church nor the Church of 
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ten for the purpose of advocating trade 
unions and their methods. In other 
words, they are not partisan papers; but 
their authors make no pretense to that 
bloodless and unhuman spirit, miscalled 
scientific, which can treat problems of 
human life, in which moral principles 
are involved, and on which both the 
moral and the material welfare of the 
community depend, as though they were 
problems in algebra or geometry. The 
volume is full of valuable information, 
but it is rather material for the student 
than history, philosophy, or sociology 
for the general reader. 

In this respect “ The Coal Mine Work- 
ers ” differs radically from it. The author, 
Frank Julian Warne, is known to the read- 


.ers of The Outlook by his contribution 


through our pages to their knowledge 
of the coal situation in Pennsylvania. 
He is one of that class of students of 
social and industrial conditions whom 
science and humanity combined have 
produced in America, and who are dis- 
tinctly a product of a democratic coun- 
try and a scientific age—that is, of a 
period in which love of humanity and 


love of truth are mingled in soinething . 


like equal proportions in its best teachers. 
In our judgment, this book deserves to be 
characterized as an authority, and, as far 
as we know, as the best authority, in the 
limited field of which it treats—labor 
organization in the coal fields of the 
United States. 


England has officially adopted their theory, 
he contends that it is a mere theory, and one 
whose consequences are most to be feared 
by its supporters. ‘“ Let us beware lest we 
to-day, in vainly boasting of a mere outward 
succession from the Apostles, are not, like 
the Jews of old, losing the true inward suc- 
cession that is alone of permanent value.” 
The appropriate typographical style of this 
volume is highly creditable to Sewanee. 
(The University Press of Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee.) 

An amusing detective 
story in which the author, 
Geraldine Bonner, carries 
her reader through many complications by a 
compilation of statements supposed to be 


The Castlecourt 
Diamond Case 
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made by half a dozen or more people involved 
in the mystery—a not very probable thing in 
itself, but one productive of some queer con- 
trasts. The plot is frankly farcical. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, New York. $1.) 


This is one of the books en- 
larging knowledge for which 
the world is debtor to Chris- 
tian missionaries. The account given of the 
Southern Sudan by the war correspondent 
Steevens, in his book “With Kitchener to 
Khartum,” describes it as a worthless land, 
“a God-accursed wilderness.” We have our 
own “bad lands” in the far West, but an 
account of these is no fair description of our 
country as a whole. The same may be said 
of Steevens’s account of what he saw of the 
Sudan. Dr. J. K. Giffen, a missionary of 
the American United Presbyterian Church, 
tells another story of it. It was, indeed, 
almost depopulated by the Mahdist wars 
during the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century, but it is a land of splendid possibili- 
ties, the remnant of whose inhabitants is 
beginning to feel under British protection 
the healing and uplifting hand of Christian 
civilization. Dr. Giffen’s book has much to 
say of this, in his interesting account of the 
people and their traits and customs. It is 
practically the only reliable and complete ac- 
count in print of an interesting and promis- 
ing country, of which the earliest mention is 
attributed to the eighteenth chapter of Isaiah. 
(The Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. $1, net.) 


The Egyptian 
Sudan 


A scrap-book of expert 
opinion concerning the 
more important problems 
now confronting the British Empire and its 
several parts, this remarkable symposium of 
nearly nine hundred pages brings together a 
mass of information of substantial value to 
many classes of readers. Its predominating 
note is Chamberlainite, but the editor has 
included papers written by authorities who 
roundly differ from Mr. Chamberlain. Thus, 
a lengthy argument for protection by Mr. 
J. L. Garvin is followed by a defense of free 
trade from the pen of Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey. 
In all, the book contains over fifty essays 
and an imperialistic poem by Mr. Kipling. 
It is impossible even to mention the names 
of the various contributors, but an idea of 
the sound usefulness of this compilation may 
be gained from the statement that, in addi- 
tion to papers dealing with the problems of 
empire in a general way, detailed studies— 
historical, political, economic, and military— 
are made of each of the colonies and depend- 
encies. There are six articles on Canada, 
three on Australia and New Zealand, six on 


The Empire and 
the Century 
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India, six on South Africa, four on Egypt 
and the Sudan, and one each on the West 
Indies, Ceylon, Burma, the Straits Settle- 
ments, the British possessions in West Af- 
rica, and the East African protectorate. In 
every instance the writers are competent to 
treat of the themes allotted to them, and if 
their views are frequently colored by political 
preferences, they are nevertheless informa- 
tive and deserving of close attention. Among 
the more general essays perhaps the most 
noteworthy are the contributions of Messrs. 
W. F. Monypenny, Bernard Holland, Rich- 
ard Jebb, and John Buchan, who write re- 
spectively of “The Imperial Ideal,” “The 
Crown and the Empire,” “ Imperial Organi- 
zation,” and “The Law and the Constitu- 
tion.” The last two deal with the different 
expedients whereby a closer union of the 
mother country and the colonies may be 
effected, and it is interesting to find that both 
Mr. Jebb and Mr. Buchan ‘avor the colonial 
conferences plan as affording the starting- 
peint for a permanent Imperial Cabinet. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $6, net.) 


Mr. Charles Whibley has 
k provided this new edition 

of Disraeli’s biography of 
Lord George Bentinck with a vigorous, in- 
deed a forcible, introduction. It smacks of 
the campaign orator rather than of the essay- 
ist, passing from an adroit assault on Cobden 
and Peel and the principles they represented 
in the fiscal struggle of sixty years ago to a 
parallel between the protectionist leader of 
1846 and the protectionist leader of to-day. 
The most thoroughgoing “ tariff reformer” of 
modern England can find nothing to com- 
plain of in Mr. Whibley’s eloquent flights, 
although the recent elections must convince 
him that the optimistic prediction with which 
the work closes is a trifle rash. From the 
historical standpoint, too, there is ample 
room for criticism. The sweeping state- 
ments common to campaign documents 
abound. We are told, for instance, that 
Cobden and Villiers “had little interest in 
the masses. They were the champions of 
the employers, and their end and aim was to 
reduce the wages of the workmen,” and that 
Cobden “hated factory acts as bitterly as 
he hated trades unions.” Comment on the 
book which has given occasion to this plea 
in behalf of the Chamberlain cause is un- 
necessary at this day. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $2, net.) 


Lord 
George Bentinc 


The Count de Soissons, who 
has translated this romance 
from the Polish of Waclaw 
Gasiorowski, points to its author as a “ wor- 
thy champion of that art of novel-writing 


Napoleon’s 
Love Story 








which secured a world-wide renown to Sien- 
kiewicz,” and assures us that “he is a very 
able master of the historic romance, origi- 
nated by Sir Walter Scott.” Without being 
willing to indorse fully his high opinion of 
the youthful novelist—Gasiorowski is little 
more than thirty years old—we must say that 
“ Napoleon’s Love Story ” has left a decid- 
edly favorable impression on our mind. It 
is too long and treats of an unpleasant 
theme—the /iaison between Napoleon and 
the beautiful Countess Walewska—but it is 
a strong piece of work, with passages of 
rare dramatic power and some fine character- 
izations. Gasiorowski, we are told, is an 
enthusiastic admirer of Napolecr, but the 
Napoleon of these pages is the reverse of 
admirable, and the presentation should go 
far to disenchant undiscriminating hero- 
worshipers. A word of praise is due the 
translator, whose version is flexible and 
agreeable, preserving the unique individual- 
ity of the original. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $1.50.) 


The Open Church The Rev. James E. 
McCulloch, of Nash. 
for the Unchurched - 
ville, Tennessee, here 
throws upon the problem of city evangeliza- 
tion the light of a great example. Under the 
leadership of the late Hugh Price Hughes 
the British Wesleyans have shown in London 
what can be done in American cities, whose 
churches are said to be twenty years behind 
the forward movement now well under way 
there. Where we have city mission chapels 
the great central halls of the British Wes- 
leyans are their largest and most costly edi- 
fices, and thither the crowds throng. In 
these strategic points the “ open” or “ insti- 
tutional ” church has its home, its arsenal, its 
altruistic supply for needs which other parts 
of the social organism—the home, the school, 
the government—fail to supply. What is 
most to the point, the ablest church leaders 
are put in command. These methods are 
worthy, not of entire adoption, but of wise 
adaptation to American needs. This is an 
inspiring book. As Bishop Hendrix says in 
its Introduction, “ it is a picture of the firing 
line.” (The Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. $1, net.) 


The Steet oi iii The author of this young 
4 people’s story of frontier 
Ox-Hide : . 

life is Captain Henry 

I} man, whose volume on “The Old Santa 
I's Trail” in a more systematic way but with 
immensely entertaining qualities revived the 
| days of pack trains, trappers, teamsters, 
acventurers, and Indian fighters. The same 
ud of material is here used in describing 
the hardships, perils, and sport of a group 


o 
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of four boys and girls thirty years ago, and 
before the Indian, the buffalo, and the ante- 
lope had disappeared. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $1.50.) 


the Reconsraction Yn 'his book Mr WH. 
oS Age TS three fundamental arti- 
cles of religious faith—God, freedom of the 
will, and immortality. Concerning what is 
distinctive in Christianity he has nothing to 
say. The foes he attacks are materialism 
and determinism. His attempt is to show, 
first, that faith in all three of the funda- 
mental .articles named above is essential to 
the social organism, and, second, that faith in 
at least the first two is really implicit in the 
agnosticism which ignores and the material- 
ism which denies them. This is not an origi- 
nal argument, but it is put by Mr. Mallock 
in an original way. His book would be a 
third better if it were a third shorter. It 
appears to us quite conclusive to any one who 
is patient to read it and open-minded to give 
it attention. Simple as they appear to be to 
the superficial thinker, materialism and de- 
terminism are both self-contradictory, and 
their self-contradictions are by Mr. Mallock 
effectively exposed, though the process of 
argumentation is sometimes needlessly elabo- 
rated and complex. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $1.75, net.) 


Teachers’ Guide Dr. Martha Tarbell has 
* produced a work for 
teachers of the International Sunday-School 
Lessons for 1906 which ranks with the best 
of its class. It would be difficult to excel it 
in the line which passes over all critical 
problems to illustrate and apply to pupils of 
all ages the teaching of the text as it stands. 
Aside from its immediate value for the cur- 
rent year, whose lessons are all upon the life 
of Christ, it has a permanent value for 
preachers in quest of “sermon-stuff.” To 
these its copious selections from helpful 
writers and numerous apt anecdotes present 
a large quarry of illustrative material. (The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis.) 


, When M. Pierre Leroy- 

me oy States Beaulieu’s work first 
mag go appeared, The Outlook 
(October 29, 1904) de- 
voted considerable space to an account of 
the scope and conclusions of the book, recog- 
nizing it as one of the most important volumes 
about the United States ever written by a 
foreign student and observer. The book has 
now been carefully and admirably translated 
into English by Mr. H. Addington Bruce, 
and will undoubtedly take its place as an 
informative and instructive survey of the 
industries, resources, and development of the 


Twentieth Century 
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United States. The author is the son of 
the eminent economist Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
and has himself published more than one 
book dealing with economic and industrial 
topics. He furnishes for this translation an 
extremely interesting preface, in which his 
view as to one tendency in this country and 
the danger of that tendency is thus expressed: 
“Of the qualities that have co-operated to 
elevate them [the American people] so 
rapidly to such a commanding position, the 
most impressive is a great, a tireless energy. 
Now that the obstacles raised by nature have 
been overcome, now that the country is 
already so wealthy that the individual cannot 
always hope to see his efforts as richly com- 
pensated as was formerly the case, there is 
danger that this precious quality may be to 
some degree lost. It seems to me that the 
first care of the Americans should be to 
maintain it in all its integrity. Now, the 
essential condition to the development of 
energy is liberty. Every restriction on 
liberty, with however good a purpose, dimin- 
ishes the sentiment of individual responsi- 
bility and initiative. Yet we often hear 
mooted in America as elsewhere measures 
which, under the pretext of correcting abuses, 
would immeasurably extend the State’s 
sphere of action and reduce the liberty of 
the citizens.” Equally interesting is his 
remark in regard to the future of our great 
trusts: “‘I am persuaded that I ought to 
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adhere to my original opinion that the ma- 
jority of these unwieldy organizations will be 
unable to survive an acute and prolonged 
period of depression. I believe, to put it 
briefly, that the attempt to monopolize a 
great industry and to control prices is certain 
to fail unless it receive direct or indirect 
governmental aid. And Iam convinced that 
an unduly high opinion has been entertained 
of the dangers as well as of the strength of 
the trusts, and of the part they have played 
in the development of American manufac- 
ture.” (Funk & Wagnalls, New York. $2, 
net.) 

No impulse of natural feel- 
ing encounters graver diffi- 
culty than a tactful minis- 
tration of sympathy in the home overshad- 
owed by the wing of the death angel. To 
facilitate it this little book, edited by an ex- 
perienced pastor, Dr. Frederick W. Palmer, 
of Auburn, New York, has improved in vari- 
ous ways upon manuals in common use. By 
its classification of Biblical selections accord- 
ing to their suitability for different circum- 
stances, its prayers, and its choice “songs 
for faith and comfort,” it offers “ suggestions 
for the use of pastors, missionaries, and other 
visitors in the homes of sorrow,” most profit- 
able for the avoidance of monotony and 
formalism in the effort to discharge a sacred 
duty. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
75c., net.) 


With 
the Sorrowing 


Letters to The Outlook 


MORMONISM 


Of the letters sent us concerning Mr. 
Irving’sarticle on“ Some Aspects of Mormon- 
ism ” we here print one entire letter and pas- 
sages from a second in criticism, and one in 
approval. Mr. Irving stated quite as frankly 
as any of our correspondents the evils of 
the Mormon hierarchy. We cannot under- 
stand how his article could have been inter- 
preted as a “defense of Mormonism.” Nor 
do we find anything in the article to imply 
that “ time will effect a natural cure of these 
evils.” The difference between Mr. Irving 
and his critics seems to have been occasioned 
by the fact that he urges as a cure for those 
evils, not denunciation, but education —THE 
EDITORS. 


The amazing defense of Mormonism by 
G. A. Irving in The Outlook of January 6, 
1906, comes as a surprise to many, in view 
of the startling disclosures made in the trial 
of the case of Reed Smoot, United States 
Senator from Utah and Apostle of the Mor- 


mon Church, before the Senate Committee 
of Privileges and Elections. 

We must take exception to one premise 
upon which the article is based—that preju- 
dice against the Mormons exists to a large 
degree because of the biased reports of 
Christian workers in Utah, concerning whom 
the writer says: “ From the very nature of 
his work, and the attitude of suspicion and 
hostile criticism which he often assumes on 
engaging in it, he is often blinded to the 
good of Mormonism.” An apparently much 
more extended acquaintance with Christian 
workers in Utah allows us to assert that in 
hundreds of addresses given in the East by 
such there has not yet been heard one word 
which has differentiated the average Mor- 
mon in his social instincts and his neighborly 
attitude from other citizens, while each 
speaker has fully recognized and publicly 
granted that where hierarchic command 
does not limit his activities the lay member 
of the Mormon Church is quite as ready to 
do the kindly deed and to establish friendly 
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relations as the man of any creed. In addi- 

tion, it is without question a fact that many 
of the strongest opposers of Mormonism, 
and thus known in Utah where they have 
lived for years, and who have spoken through 
the East on this subject, have yet the most 
pleasant relations with scores of Mormons, 
and are respected and loved in Mormon as 
well as Gentile communities. This is so 
eminently true of numbers of the best known 
of anti-Mormon Christian workers as scarce- 
ly to need repeating. Though they strive 
to lead him from the hold of a Church the 
doctrines of which are so notoriously “at 
odds at many points with Christian doctrine 
and the highest instincts of religious truth,” 
yet it is not the Mormon as an individual 
with whom these workers have any quarrel, 
but rather with that organization whose his- 
tory has been one long story of conflict with 
the United States Government, which has 
again and again broken its pledges to that 
Government, and which seeks the domina- 
tion of the State by the Church, claiming its 
right to the temporal as well as the spiritual 
control of every member. 

Our country is founded upon the absolute 
separation of Church and State, yet the 
Mormon Church has placed denominational 
teaching in the public schools of Utah. 
“ Outside of two or three larger towns, every 
public school in the State is, in all but 
name, a Church school.” Owing to Gentile 
agitation following the disclosures on this 
point at Washington, orders were issued 
from Church headquarters that such teach- 
ing should cease, but Mr. Irving assures us 
that it continues unchecked. “‘ Have you 
given up your religious classes in the school- 
house ?’ some weeks afterward I inquired of 
my Mormon neighbor. ‘ No, indeed,’ said 
he, with a smile; ‘it was never intended 
that we should.’” We are thus introduced 
to one of the marked features of the Mormon 
hierarchy—its duplicity, the public promul- 
gation of orders to be quoted to tourists, to 
be published in Eastern papers, to mislead 
the unwary, but accompanied to the faithful 
by that underground information that informs 
him that these orders are for effect and not to 
be ‘aken literally. From the acceptance of the 
manifesto of 1890 and the steps which finally 
le’ to Statehood, to the present, so full has 
mon history been of these examples that 
initiated scan closely every order issued, 
irn, if it may be, the inward meaning. 
urch teaching has been continuously 
tra’ orous, and its logical result may be seen 
in ¢né Mormon town, where last year the 
pul observance of July Fourth was by 
prov imation of the Mayor set aside in favor 
ott!» celebration of July 24—a great Church 
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holiday ; also in a Mormon town of southern 
Utah, where, on July 4, 1905, the flag was not 
hoisted on the public flagstaff until late in 
the afternoon, and was then placed at half- 
mast. 

Hope has come to Utah in the overwhelm- 
ing success at the polls last November of 
the new American party formed of those 
Gentiles and few Mormons who realized the 
deadening effect of the Church dominance in 
politics and the downward trend of civic life 
under its influence. The “ Deseret News,” 
official organ of the Mormon Church, pub- 
lished in Salt Lake City, while it does not 
definitely place the blame where it belongs, 
upon city officials under the control of the 
hierarchy, would nevertheless not agree with 
Mr. Irving, “ Nowhere have I found per- 
sonal safety more secure and property rights 
more respected,” as it has repeatedly during 
the past few weeks set forth the dangers in 
the streets of Salt Lake City from thugs and 
the lack of safety provided by the police. 
This is, however, quite “another story,” as 
many non-Mormon cities are equally unsafe 
after nightfall ; but if the Church paper, cor- 
roborated by other Salt Lake City papers, is 
to be believed, that community will quite 
hold its own with the other cities as to rob- 
beries, hold-ups, gambling-houses, and broth- 
els. Mr. Irving paints his picture with too 
flattering a brush. 

Weare further informed as to polygamy 
that, “‘so far as its practical bearing on life 
is concerned, it is fast becoming derelict.” 
At the trial of Reed Smoot, President Smith, 
of the Mormon Church, testified that he had 
five wives, all of whom had borne him chil- 
dren since the manifesto of 1890 forbidding 
polygamy ; a number of the Twelve Apos- 
tles, seven, we believe, likewise testified that 
they were living in polygamous relations 
with two or more wives, while other high 
officials of the Church testified to similar 
conditions in their lives. All of these men, 
in answer to the questions of the members 
of the investigating committee, acknowl- 
edged that they knew they were living 
in open defiance of the laws of the State 
and of the publicly promulgated mani- 
festo of the Church, yet President Smith, 
a lawbreaker by his own sworn testimony, 
is looked upon by Mormons as the “ mouth- 
piece of God, a prophet, seer, and reve- 
lator.” Further, in April, 1905, at the time 
of the Church conference and after the above 
disclosures had been made, these men were 
confirmed in authority by the people. “Of 
the eight thousand people present, quite half 
fully understood that certain of those they 
were called upon to confirm, judged by human 
or divine laws or under the rules of their own 
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organization, were absolutely unworthy ; but 
all the vast assembly, with only two excep- 
tions, voted to confirm them in their posi- 
tions.” 

Is polygamy a “derelict ” among a people 
who deliberately sanction it in the leaders 
sworn to uphold Church laws, some of whom 
have taken new wives since Statehood? It 
is in Utah a notorious fact that younger men 
desirous of achieving ecclesiastical eminence 
have become polygamists since Statehood. 
“ Many young women are plural wives to-day 
who were not fifteen years old at the time 
the pledge [to abstain from polygamy] was 
given.” 

Let us quote in closing from the protest 
adopted by the American party at its incep- 
tion on March 14, 1904: 


The law-abiding people of Utah have read with 
amazement, indignation, and disgust the declaration 
of President Joseph F. Smith, of the Mormon Church 
{at Washington], that they are broad-minded enough 
to consent to the shocking violations of law and public 
decency which he confesses to have committed. 

We protest that we are not deserving of this sort of 

praise ; on the contrary, we most emphatically repudi- 
ate and repel the statement, which in fact is an allega- 
tion that we, knowing of his defiant lawlessness, are 
accessories to his crime. 
» We declare, on the contrary, that he and the other 
polygamists have surrounded themselves with an im- 
penetrable wall of secrecy in their perpetration of the 
misdeeds testified to, have systematically suppressed 
the record of births required by law, and it has been 
impossible, through court process or otherwise, to 
obtain any exact knowledge of what was being done, 
much less legal evidence of the offenses; that the 
public sentiment of the law-abiding people here has at 
all times been zealous for the punishment of polyg- 
amy and polygamous practices, as well as of other 
crimes. 

It has therefore been impossible to know what was 
being done in this regard, notwithstanding strong sus- 
picion of the facts entertained by many persons. The 
veil has been lifted in part, for the first time, in the 
testimony that has just been given by the Church 
leaders in Washington; and nowhere in the whole 
country did this testimony occasion so much astonish- 
ment and humiliation as in Utah. The investigation 
thus far has been so fruitful that we call for its rigid 
continuance, confident that further disclosures equally 
startling may be expected, as there are certainly deeper 
depths than have yet been sounded. 


Thousands of the leading citizens of Utah 
indorsed this protest—men and women who 
know conditions by daily contact therewith, 
and at the polls vindicated their signatures. 
In the face of their solemn declarations, will 
the American people be lulled into fancied 
security that time will effect a natural:cure 
of these evils? 

M. KATHARINE BENNETT, 
Corresponding Secretary Interdenomina- 
tional Council of Women. 


As a reader for many years of your maga- 
zine, I feel that I am privileged in its interest, 
and especially that of the country at large, 
to express my deep regret and surprise that 
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you should have given circulation and prom- 
inence to the Mormon article in the January 
issue. Surely the recent developments in the 
Smoot investigation have revealed beyond a 
doubt the spirit, method, and menace of a 
system born of fraud, nurtured in deception, 
and perfected in intrigue ! 

‘At the Smoot trial last winter the writer 
heard Senator Burrows put this question to 
the custodian of the Marriage Records in 
the Mormon Temple: “ Do you mean to tei 
me that if the Senate of the United States 
were to demand those records of you that 
you would refuse to give them up, if ordered 
so to do by the President of the Mormon 
Church?” “I could not give them up with- 
out authority from the President of the 
Church,” was the prompt reply. Nor did he. 

Just here lies the evil of Mormonism, in 
this belief of its disciples that the authority 
of the Church is greater and more sacred 
than that of the State. Upon this claim we 
base our demand for a legislative, restric- 
tionary power, a Constitutional Amendment 
which will compel a recognition of Govern- 
mental authority and jurisdiction, heretofore 
utterly and successfully ignored, and that, 
too, with the full knowledge and hearty 
indorsement of the “ Big Twelve,” who, Mr. 
Irving claims, are “ the whole thing in Utah.” 

It is the public ignorance of the real facts 
in the Mormon problem—procurable to any 
who honestly desire to know and have the 
welfare of the country at heart—this apa- 
thetic endurance of appalling conditions, 
whicha united public sentiment could speedily 
overthrow, that is responsible for the growth 
and vaunted prosperity of the foulest system 
which ever endangered a nation’s safety and 
honor. 

At the request of the President of the 
Interdenominational Council of Women, and 
representing also the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, as lecturer in 
their joint campaign for an Anti-Polygamy 
Amendment to our National Constitution, I 
voice the general, aye universal, protest of 
the Christian womanhood of the Nation. 
On their behalf I ask that, in fairness to 
them and the cause they represent, you gen- 
erously give publicity to this appeal. 


(Mrs.) MARIA C. WEED. 
New York City. 


I desire to express appreciation of the ar- 
ticle, “* Some Aspects of Mormonism,” by Mr. 
Irving, appearing in your January 6 num- 
ber. Many articles are written concerning 
Mormonism by writers having plainly but a 
superficial knowledge of the subject matter, 
and usually from a prejudiced view-point. 
Mr. Irving comes nearer reciting the situa- 
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tion as it is known to those intimate with 
Utah and her people than many who have 
essayed to treat the subject. A native of 
New York, for ten years last past resident in 
Salt Lake, and with a most pronounced 
opinion regarding the iniquities of polygamy, 
| am constrained to say that much injustice 
has been done the masses of the Mormon peo- 
ple in many of the articles condemnatory of 
them and their religion heretofore written. 
To my mind, the solution of the question, as 
Herbert Spencer might put it, in line with 
his “ Synthetic Philosophy,” is evolution— 
7.é., education, not attack—and it is a singu- 
lar fact that now where Mormons apostatize 
they seldom if ever embrace another faith. 
The one man, to the mind of many of us in 
Utah, who has done more enduring good for 
the Mormon people than any other, and who 
seems to have a more comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the practical way of handling condi- 
tions existent, is the Hon. George Foster Pea- 
body, the New York financier philanthropist, 
who, in pursuing his altruistic ideas, has 
accomplished great good in Utah. His large 
beneficences to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Salt Lake have caused a $200,- 
000 building to rise, with an Association now 
having 1,500 members, hundreds Mormon. 
His inauguration of the traveling library, 
with dozens of cases of books, which are sent 
to the most remote parts of Mormon Utah, 
together with donations to our hospitals 
throughout the State, and other acts of simi- 
lar kind, have proven of more real value in 
furthering the principles sought to be incul- 
cated by non-Mormons than all the antago- 
nistic articles ever written. Charity, patience, 
and education will prove the panacea for 
Mormonism. C. P. OVERFIELD. 
Salt Lake City. 


“THE MODERN CONCEPTION OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS ”’ 


Dr. Gulick’s article with the above title in 
The Outlook of November 4 has doubtless 
been read by many, as it has by myself, with 
deep interest. The article is timely; it is 
valuable. Does it perhaps invite, not criti- 
‘'sm, but the addition of a further thought 
or two from one who, in the experience of a 
somewhat prolonged missionary life, has- 
passed from what Dr. Gulick terms the 
\dividualistic ” into the “ socialistic ” con- 
tion of what foreign missions aim at and 
‘k towards? 

May it not help us to look less at any 

ry of humanity, individualistic, social- 

, or other, and observe, the rather, what 

been and what now is the practical form 
ot sork in the efforts of Christ’s disciples to 


Cr 
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fulfill our Lord’s last command? If we do 
this, will not the query at once arise whether 
the conception Dr. Gulick commends can 
rightly be termed “ modern”? The mission- 
ary work of the apostolic and of the post- 
apostolic age—and there was an abundance 
of it—aimed, and that with marked success, 
at saving men as they were found, in all races, 
all classes, and also at elevating, purifying, 
Christianizing the whole social order within 
and without the Roman Empire. So, later 
on, the process of the evangelization of the 
various peoples of Europe, from the time 
when the first Gregory sent the monk Augus- 
tine to England at the end of the sixth cen- 
tury till the conversion of the Bulgarians in 
the tenth, was that of using the net rather 
than the hook. The aim was first to con- 
vince rulers and leaders of the people of the 
superior claims of Christianity, and through 
them to make Christian, and //en to instruct 
in detail the people of the tribes and races 
subject to the ruler’s authority. This method 
was carried to its extreme length by Charle- 
magne. 

2. Speaking generally, and it must be con- 
fessed somewhat inaccurately, modern mis- 
sions are about a century old. There is no 
doubt that the great awakening, a century 
ago, among Christians of the West, to the 
duty of fulfilling our Lord’s last command, 
resulted in missionary eiforts which showed 
their results chiefly in individual conversions. 
“ Soul-saving” was the watchword. It is 
equally true that a result, and a regrettable 
result, especially in the lower ranks of human 
life and society amid ancient Oriental civili- 





zations, was often to isolate the converts © 


from their people and render them dependent 
on their foreign benefactors. If those first 
missionaries, of saintly-and illustrious mem- 
ory, could now be challenged to answer 
for the method they adopted, would they 
not, in turn, challenge us to tell them what 
other course was then possible? What was 
the condition of India or China, not a cer- 
tury but half a century ago? China was 
then literally closed to foreign residents ex- 
cept in well-defined quarters of a few coast 
cities. India as well as China was closed 
and sealed and barred against foreign relig- 
ious and social influence. Human life was 
thickly incrusted in customs ages old; East- 
ern civilizations run back into hoary antiqui- 
ty. Orientals treated with contemptuous 
superiority religious and social innovations 
coming from the West. Even fifty years 
ago it required all the tact and perseverance 
of Christians fired with a passion for souls 
for whom Christ died, to get a hearing from 
one person here and from another there, 
among Oriental peoples. It is no wonder 
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that genuine converts were few and that 
little impression was made upon society. 
Yet the aim of those pioneer missionaries 
was to do just what the missionary of to-day 
ean do and is doing. What we see is normal 
growth and development. We see the fulfill- 
ment of our Lord’s parable of leaven. We 
may be grateful, but should not congratulate 
ourselves, over the fact that we are working 
nearer to the realization of the missionary 
ideal cherished by our predecessors. They 
saw only the rising of the morning star which 
has already ushered in our day. 

We see’ that the stupendous enterprise we 
are working at means a spiritual uplifting 
and remolding of human life and society in 
all lands, a spiritual regeneration of men, 
individually and socially, intellectually, mor- 
ally, politically. It is an enterprise compared 
with which Brooklyn bridges, Alpine tunneis, 
gigantic business trusts, are all child’s play. 
But who can measure the responsibility 
which this knowledge imposes on us? The 


missionary work in its true idea, in its wide 
scope, in its stupendous plan and object, is 
that which makes life worthy of the sons of 
God, worthy of the brothers of the man of 
Nazareth, Gethsemane, and Calvary. Read 
through the Gospel records and observe that 
Jesus himself never had a shadow of doubt 


concerning the full accomplishment, in its 
time, of all for which he came to our world. 
Is he not seeing of the travail of his soul? 
Will he not, by and by, be fully satisfied ? 
Recall the zeal of our predecessors in the 
translation and the widest possible circula- 
. tion of the Bible, in the establishment of 
schools, in heralding the giad tidings. Let 
us rejoice that already many islands of the 
Pacific, and that at least one large people in 
the heart of Africa, have become Christian. 
And what are we going to do with the prob- 
lem offered us in the Far East of a nation 
in some respects more Christian than some 
“ Christian ” nations, which is not yet Chris- 
tian in name? 

Measured by one human life, the progress 
of the kingdom of God in our world seems 
slow; measured by the eternal years into 
which that kingdom merges, we can both 
patiently wait its growth in time, and more 
courageously strive, during our day of labor, 
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to hasten our Lord’s triumph, though it be 
but by one little hour. 
GEORGE F. HERRICK. 
Constantinople. 


A CLEARING-HOUSE FOR BOYS’ 
WORK 


The very interesting articles by Ernest H. 
Abbott upon the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and his careful criti- 
cism of its methods, make it worth while to 
call attention to one illustration of Associ- 
ation work which merits notice because it 
shows a readiness to adapt itself to local 
needs and a willingness to come into closest 
relationship to the churches. 

In Norfolk County, Massachusetts, some 
three years ago, a county work was instituted 
with the purpose of giving to small towns 
unable to support an Association, some of 
the benefits of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. A man was put into the field,: 
and it soon developed that the greatest need 
was for some effective work with boys. A 
society for boys, known as the Phi Alpha 
Pi, was planned and organized in several 
towns. It was found that the pastors of the 
churches were greatly interested in this work, 
and therefore several of the local societies 
were organized as boys’ clubs connected with 
churches. 

The result is that to-day most of the boys’ 
clubs in Norfolk County, watched over and 
cared for by the County Secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, are con- 
nected with various churches. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association’s Secretary has 
really taken the position of expert supervisor 
of boys’ work in the churches of Norfolk 
County. He plans with the pastors and 
attends the meetings of the different boys’ 
clubs, and his office in Boston is rapidly be- 
coming a sort of clearing-house for the boys’ 
work that is being done in the churches. 

This is a valuable and efficient form of 
co-operation, and is suggestive of other ways 
in which the church and outside organiza- 
tions may get together for the common good. 

HARRY W. KIMBALL. 


Union Congregational Church, 
t South Weymouth, Massachusetts. 
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A chimney fire or a blaze anywhere 

never amounts to anything serious where there 

is quick action with a Patrol Fire Extinguisher. 

Any blaze in the garret, on the roof, or in partitions can be 
reached quickly, and easily smothered. 


PATROL exoncuisners 


throw a steady, forceful stream that will put out fire at fifty feet. They are made by the largest 
builders of py. apparatus in the world, and the same careful work is employed in making 
them as is used in building the large fire-fighting machines used by the regular fire departments. 
Patrol Fire Extinguishers are quick to act and are thoroughly practical in every way. They 
have no joints to corrode or become weak, and are tested at the factory to withstand a bydrausic 
pressure of 350 Ibs, 

Every home and office should be equipped with this a eae against sudden loss ot life 
and property. Send for booklet ‘‘ How to Fight Fire,”’ No, 


Several desirable territories open for rl reliable agents. 


AMERICAN-JAFRANCE FIRE ENGINE (0. 


The Largest Builders of Fire Fighting Apparatus in the World. 
General Office, 110 Erie Street, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Branches: New York, 20 Warren St. ; Boston, 294 Washington St.; Baltimore, 1188 Calvert Building; 
Chicago, 378 Wabash Ave. 








Applied With a Cloth 


WORKS WONDERS! 


Just think of it! You need nothing but a clothand 
a bottle of Liquid Veneer to make the whole interior of 
your home glisten like new. By simply going over your 
Piano, Woodwork, Furniture and Picture Frames with a 
cloth slightly moistened in Liquid Veneer, the same as in: 
dusting, all dust, smokiness, germs and dirt are instantly 
carried away. It also removes scratches, dullness and 
stains. Thousands of housekeepers use it every dusting 
day with wonderful results. 

Remember, it’s not a varnish ; there’s no stickiness 
or muss, no drying to wait for. A child can apply it. 
Everything it touches is improved, even new surfaces, 
and the money you’ll save is enormous when compared 
with the slight cost of 50c. for a large bottle, enough to 
renew the average home. At Grocers, Druggists, Hard- 

Ac LD ware and Furniture Dealers. Beware of substitutes, 
rl 


Or ae ‘ FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 


posgeld to anyone sending their dealer’s name and 


dress. 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 
395 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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You Can Make 
More Moncy 


You can supplement your 
present income or make an ex- 
cellent livelihood selling yearly 
subscriptions to THe Lapis’ 
Home Journat and Tue Sat- 
URDAY EVENING Post. 

You are not a despised “ can- 
vasser’’ when you represent this 
company. We have made our 


publications the most highly re- 
spected monthly and weekly of 
large circulation in the world. 
The people have faith in them. 


Are you a boy or a girl want- 
ing toearn money? Are youa 
young man or young woman 
aiming high for a calling or pro- 
fession? Are you a man or 
woman, of family, perhaps, need- 
ing more money? Or out of 


Investigate the 


Poultry 
Business 


Write for a copy of my book which 
describes the profitable combinations 
of Egg, Broiler, and Roaster Farms. 


It gives the prices paid for eggs and poultry 
week by week for the past three years. It 
tells how and when a hatch taken off each 
week in the year could be most profitably 
marketed. It shows how you can make $2.00 on 
alarge winter roaster. It tells what profits 
can be made with each of the popular breeds, 
andthe costs of production. 


I have helped thousands to make money with 
poultry. My Model Incubators and Brooders 
are used on the money-making farms. Itis my 
business to teach those who use them todo so 

rofitably, Whether your needs are small or 

arge. I will furnish, without charge, estimates 

and plans for a complete equipment that will 
insure success without your spending a dollar 
uselessly. 


Send for my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 
4542 Henry St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A DAINTY TOILET ARTICLE 
ToLMES— FAGRAN 





USED ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Ladies whose hands get rough when they sew or knit will 


find that FROSTILLA keeps them soft as velvet and saves 
all annoyance. It is pleasant to use, being perfumed with the 
finest haiudkerchief extracts, and is not sticky or greasy. 
Marion Harland recommends it. 


If your dealer has not got it, send 25 cents for a bottle by 
mail postpaid. 
CLAY W. HOLMES, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


og - L. OX Oxyger 
OO eer 


The only dentifrice that cleans, 
whitens, and polishes the teeth. 
LOOK AT YOUR TEETH | 
in the pm every day after using 
CALOX and see them grow whiter. 


work? Or in ill health, yet 
compelled to earn more money? 

The commissions on every 
subscription net a large sum in a 
short time. There are prizes of 
$500 down to smaller amounts 
every month. One woman we 
know made nearly $2,000 in a 
few months. 9 





Write us about this dignified, }} § 
honorable means of making 
money. 


t ‘ 


all 





Zhe Sample for several days’ 
y yy trial sent free on application. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 


93 Fulton St., New York 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
284 E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OVER SEA HABIT 


Difference on this Side the Water 


The persistent effect upon the heart of caffeine in coffee 
cannot but result in the gravest conditions in time. 

Each attack of the drug (and that means each cup of coffee) 
weakens the organ a little more, and the end is almost a 
matter of mathematical demonstration. A lady writes from 
a Western State: 

“I am of German descent and it was natural that I should 
learn at a very early age to drink coffee. Until I was 23 years 
old I drank scarcely anything else at my meals. 

“A few years ago I began to be affected by a steadily in- 
creasing nervousness, which eventually developed into a dis- 
tressing heart trouble that made me very weak and miserable. 
Then, some three years ago, was added asthma in its worst 
form. My sufferings from these things can be better imagined 
than described. 

“ During all this time my husband realized more fully than 
I did that coffee was injurious to me, and made every effort to 
make me stop. 

“ Finally it was decided a few months ago, to quit the use of 
coffee absolutely, and to adopt Postum Food Coffee as our 
hot table drink. I had but little idea that it would help me, 
but consented to try it to please my husband. I prepared it 
very carefully, exactly according to directions, and was de- 
lighted with its delicious flavor and refreshing qualities. 

“ Just so soon as the poison from the coffee had time to get 
out of my system the nutritive propetties of the Postum began 
to build me up, and I am now fully recovered from all my nerv- 
ousness, heart trouble, and asthma. I gladly acknowledge 
that now, for the first time in years, I enjoy perfect health, and 
that I owe it all to Postum.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
ville” in pkgs. 

Postum Food Coffee contains no drugs of any description 


whatsoever. 
% 
Does interest You ? 


If so, it will be to your advantage to write at once 
for particulars of the non-speculative investment 
offered by the 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 


You probably have often desired better return on your 
savings than 3% or 4%. But you wanted to be sure. 
Let us show you the testimony of our patrons, 
prominent clergymen, professional and business men 
all over the country, some doubtless in your locality, 

to whom we are privileged to refer to you. 
On Your 


“ 5% Per Year Savings 


which bear earnings for every day in our care. Your 
poner is always subject to your control if required 
for other purposes. START NOW. Earnings begin 
as 500n as your money is received, and are mailed:you 
y check semi-annually, or compounded, if des: 
Our Patrons are Protected 
sets amounting to almost two million dollars. Our loans 


t 
nade upon the best class of New York and Subur>an 


Estate—to home-buyers who pay us interest and part 
principal each month, which is in turn re-invested. 


‘ur business, established 12 years, is conducted 
|r NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION, 
P by whom it is regularly ex- 
amined. 

Write for particulars. ‘ 
+ $1,750,000 
$500,000 © 

INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 

and LOAN CO. 
10 Times Building, Broadway 
New York City 


Read the little book, “‘ The Road to Well- 








SPRING SUITS 
“ini °4 to 525 “Sts 


UR Style Book 
shows you how 
your Spring cos- 

tumes should look, 
and how they wii 
look, if you let us 
make them for you. 

Over 185 beautiful 
illustrations show the 
styles that will be 
worn by fashionable 
New York women 
this Spring. 

A request brings 
the Style Book, 
ard with it sam- 
ples from our stock 
of over 450 difier- 
ent varieti.s of 
the choicest ma- 
terials. 

With the aid of our 
Style Book and Sam- 
ples, you can choose 
style and material 
with more certainty 
of satisfaction than if 
you bought at home. 

We know positively 
that we can fit you as 
we have thousands 
of others—thousands 
who mail us their 
orders year after year. 
What we have done 
for them we can do 
for you. 

We guarantee to 
fit you and give 
you entire satis- 
faction or refund 
your money. 


Our Spring Fashion Book Illustrates-: 
Shirt-Waist Suits . .. $6.00 to $70 
Ee ae ee $9.75 to $25 
Wash Suits (Cotton and Linen) $4.00 to $15 
Separate Skirts . . $3.50 to $15 
2 $9.75 to $20 
Rain Coats. .... $8.00 to $20 
Jackets and Coats . . $5.75 to $15 

Also a full line of the new ‘‘ Pony’’ Walking Suits, 

Sailor Suits and demi-tailored Gowns 


WE MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO ORDER ONLY 
We e c on these garments to an 
part of the . S., whic! 4 


means a big saving to you. 
to any part of the United States 
We Send FREE our Tees Spring Book of New 
York Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing 
simple directions for taking measurements correctly; also a 
large assortment of Samples of the newest materials. 
ou — select from our catalogue any style or combination 
of styles that you prefer, and we will make the garment espe- 
cially to order for you from any of our materials which you 
may select.- When writing for oa? hn Book and Samples please 
mention colors desired, and whether you wish samples for. a 
Tailor-made Suit, Silk Costume, Shirt-waist Suit, Wash Suit, 
Skirt, Jacket or Rain Coat. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est’d-17 Years. 





women and my know! 


dire@t your brea’ 
you a 
Se with ited ad hereof your by each 
nerve center proper! 
resultant Strong vi 


ftrong, happy, graceful, 
with a ment 
making your life a satisfaction to you: 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


I Make You Well, Strong 
and Beautiful__ 


VERY WOMAN should preserve her heal 
@rength, beauty, poise and, with these, her — 
ness. It is my success in treating nearly 18,000 

of what my work has done 

that makes me know | = r. as much for = yeu. 


Let me give you a perfectly bala a 
hing, 7 exerci, ‘our let i - 
tion; 4@ nervous sys- 


directing the organ it controls. 
ity will enable you to resist disease, 
make you what you were intended to be— 
beautiful—loving and Sey 
is life power and true beauty, 
, mal you the 


» Ww 


ight and admiration of your friends. 


"Mx PemsonaL 


YP 
Tetaceras 
oes thas (XX) on —_ 


te the po’ 
moor’ iNro RTANT in y oan 
ease mark thus (X) 
aun which also 
‘ou. Ifthere are 
culars in revard 
our case which you feel 
——_ know, write about 
them fully and J will frankly 
without charge, 


Superfiuous flesh 
Prominent hips 
er aad abdomen 
Height 
Weight 
Do you stand correctly 
Thin chest 
Thin bust 
Thin neck 
Complexion 

you walk 


ae me 15 minutes of your time 
Only > Min- ach day, in your own Come, by 
utes a Day following my simple directions. 
Just a little care is all you need to make you the ideal 
woman of your type. ay it is inpeuiisn, Oat that 
nature has not given you the fi eee & 


nd beauty—I k it is possible; 8 olched 
a auty—I know it is have a 


it for 
Drugs are Dangerous 


nee. ae pupil I cannot help. 


I Keep 


Women Young family 9 seed of Br ex: COCROFT AT HER DESK 
True?—No, tho tpe epeties 5 tap to hes and dete peSa = , that she may be of 
greatest service to her family. Tete Lame 5 Fy srengh and hhc of art that she may be a true 
wile the deiahe ot her we, his jo’ is Joy. masts social help inspiration, not a slaving, suffering dead-weight 
ty. The true mot well, beautiful and young, that she may enjoy the confidence 
iration of her children ve be and welcome councillor. 

If you could sit beside me, * —— could, if | would, show you, daily, hundreds of letters 
from pupils | have hel I never violate a confidence, never show a letter without permission, 
but here are a few snat ‘from one morning's mail: 

I wish every nervous teacher could know what benefit is to be derived from your physical eultare. 
I have lost 73 pounds, and was never better. 1 look ten years younger. 
My constipation and billousness are en‘irely relieved. 
dust think how I have gained, since I be an with you. from 112 to 18714 Ibs. in moved 
My ecatarrh and lungs are much betver and my body, which was a bony, ¢ ed structure, is 
actually beginning to look like your pleture of correct poise 
My ened » —— confused feeling having passed away. 
a for myself. 
Just think, Mine Coeroft, before I took up your work I eould not eat anything without the greatest 
distress, and now 1 think I could DIGEST TACKS, Mam so happy. 
anes, I give you personal instruction, after careful pa pe ae a 4 
and Walle condi n you request details about my lessons, send ‘ou my eae Geers 
not hie outlines my me! gives you many valu ints. Wek 
this book I will = ~ ol free, my lesson on Poise, which teaches you heer to me and walk. 
a the Book and free lesson, i = answer to your first inquiry, is included my per- 
Se ination of your symp my first advice to you. ‘Write me fully al 
| your case, also letting me know a fault of figure, etc. | will then make a 
ftudy of your case and will let you know ty tlm Your letter will be 
held in trict con ce. 
I never publish letters without special permission, though I can send you hundreds of 
testimonials from women I have helped,who are only too glad to have me show their letters. FM ont, ent off and 


57 Washington Street, Dept. 8- CHICAGO mail this blank—NOW! 


Rheumatism 

Circulation 

Blood 

Is your health or figure im. 
perfect in any way not 
mentioned here? 

Occupation? 

What is your age? 

Married or single? 


It Is the best spent money ever 














NOTE.~Miss Cocrott, as President of Physical Culture Extension Work in America, needs no further introduction. 





After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex- 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
will net you six per cent and there is no better security 
onearth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS @ COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas 
If you want the 


SEEDS GROW! 2... =2..: 


that can be grown, you should read The Thirtieth 
Anniversary Edition of 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1906, 
It is mailed FREE to all. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE @ CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Relieve inflammation of the 
throat caused by cold or 
catarrh. Contain nothing injurious, 


BURPEE 


so well known as the “‘ Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 
Better write TO-DAY. 














